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Editorial Comments 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS TODAY 


‘C OUTH-SEA barbarians’ is what the lofty and complacent Chinese scholars 
of the Ming period called the first of our ancestors to arrive at their coasts. 
The name seemed logical enough, derived as it was from the apparent cultural 
standards of the mariners and the compass-point from which they had appeared. 
But it was later judged to be too complimentary when the Eastern sages had 
had time to make a more careful appraisal of the predatory invaders. The 
sequence is not unfamiliar to peoples of other lands. Ever since the fifteenth 
century, when Western mariners achieved some mastery over the art of navigat- 
ing wide oceans, men have radiated out from European shores to reach every 
part of our planet and have impinged with disruptive impact upon the lives of 
those they have met. Not the least part of their influence was exerted upon the 
religions of other lands. Now the process is being reversed. Men of firm 
purpose are coming to us along the return routes. The other day we saw a robed 
Buddhist monk on Waterloo Station. How lofty and complacent are we about 
such facts? 
The question is more than one of mere academic interest. Britain is becoming 
a missionfield for emissaries of non-Christian faiths. How many people in this 
country are wide open to Buddhist teaching if they did but know it? Perhaps 
few are likely to be convinced that the mosquito biting their hand ought not to 
be killed because it may be a reincarnation of their great-grandmother. But 
when Buddhism says that the way to Nirvana is through knowledge and that it is 
your own responsibility to work your passage—no supernatural power is 
available to help or coerce you, and there is no need of atonement, miracles or 
grace—does it not chime in with the ‘face life as it is’ attitude of many sceptical 
and disillusioned people who think that Christianity is a ‘back number’ in what 
they consider to be a scientific age? Five of the six young men who two years 
ago went from Britain to Siam to train as Buddhist monks are back here again 
as missionaries of their new faith. The five-year plan for Buddhist world 
missions, which was one of the dynamic results of the Sixth General Council, 


~ includes the training of 2,000 missionaries to go out and save the world. In 


addition to the Buddhist attack on Britain, there is evidence that many of our 
people are attracted by the Eastern discipline of meditation known as Yoga, 
and Woking has its Mosque linked with a publishing and training centre which 
sends Muslim missionaries to West Africa. 

But the matter goes deeper than this. Our generation is witnessing a crisis 
in the major world religions. A previous period of missionary propaganda led 
Western Christians to the view that it was only a matter of time, and men like 
Carey thought it would be a short time, before the ancient religions would wither 
and be replaced by Christianity. That view is expressed in the characteristic 
missionary hymns of a century ago. The gospel, as one of the most well-known 
of them has it, will spread from pole to pole. 
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Tyrant thrones and idol shrines, 

Let them from their place be hurled: 
Enter on Thy better reign, 

Wear the crown of Thine own world. 


We now know that the non-Christian religions have by no means exhausted 
their vitality. Perhaps too much emphasis can be laid on this statement. Many 
Buddhists in Burma, for instance, are saying that a cleansing reform among 
the Buddhist clergy is long overdue. Evidently we should not speak too un- 
critically of the resurgence of these faiths, as though they had been regenerated 
by some inner spiritual reviving force. Yet at the same time it is manifest that 
they have found a new vigour of some kind and they still dominate the missionary 
scene. In such generalizations, allowances must be made for the very great 
differences between the various great non-Christian faiths, and also in the 
cultures with which they are welded. This having been done, there still remains 
a startling similarity between the crises through which they are all passing. The 
forces that cause these crises, and the reactions which the strains and stresses 
produce, are uniform enough to present a discernable pattern. 

This is only a particular example of a larger truth. Dig anywhere beneath 
the surface of this present age and you come to the same sub-soil. Beneath 
all our systems of thought are the same tensions. How can we reconcile the 
best traditions of the past with the new and sometimes disturbing knowledge 
and techniques of our day? Even scientists are not absolved from this distracting 
debate. For them it comes in a new way, or at least with a new force, in the 
realization that after all they cannot retreat into library or laboratory with the 
defensive remark that they are only seeking pure truth and it is other people’s 
concern as to how it may be applied. Their consciences are uneasy when they 
survey the world that their researches are helping to shape. The disciplines of 
science, and even more the products of technology which have been made 
possible by those disciplines, and the changing pattern of life which those 
technical products have brought about, are part of the stimulus which has 
awakened the ancient religions. Confronted with the need to adjust themselves 
to the present age, they have been compelled to ask what of their teaching, life, 
and organization can change, and what must remain if they are not to be 
destroyed. The pressure is not unfamiliar to Christians. 

When all this has been said, it remains to mention the most powerful force of 
all those that are driving the world religions to new forms, the one that is 
providing some of them with much of their new life. It is true, as Basil Jackson 
says in his article in this number, that Buddhism is changing the face and soul 
of Asia. It is equally true that the changing face and soul of Asia is reviving 
Buddhism. The religious revivals of our day have their roots in politics. 

It is only when we face the relationship between nationalist aspirations and 
indigenous religions that we begin to see why the new religious revivals are so 
vigorous. They draw upon powerful emotions and deep, irrational forces. No 
doubt some of their manifestations are a tribute to the success of Christian 
missions. When non-Christian governments pass laws which aim at removing 
ancient injustices against unprivileged people it is usually safe to apply the 
principle ‘seek for the missionary’. Democracy, too, knocks at many doors, hand 
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in hand with disturbing new ideas, but the exhilaration of achieving indepen- 
dence puts all other factors in the shade. This is the hardest lesson for the 
philanthropic West to learn. As Professor Blackett said so clearly, in his presi- 
dential address to the British Association at Dublin last year when he was 
appealing for financial help to backward countries without dictation as to how 
the money should be spent, our greatest fault is to appreciate the ability and 
the pride of non-European peoples. We have to learn to see in the renewal of 
power in non-Christian religions a rejection not so much of Christianity as of 
the domination of the West. 

That being so, the presentation of the gospel in our day to adherents of non- 
Christian religions may well become in some respects harder. More and more 
it is going to be said that those who desert the ancestral shrines are disloyal to the 
motherland. As other religions acquire command over the use of modern 
methods of mass communication, television, radio, press and cinema, the heat 
will be turned on to make ‘deserters’ uncomfortable. 

But at the same time and in the deepest sense, the presentation of the Gospel 
will be ‘easier’, if that be the right word to use, because the arena will have been 
cleared of confusing furniture. It will be the gospel that will be offered, rather 
than submission, say to British rule, the acceptance of Western views on sport, or 
conformity with the American way of life so effectively and sensitively portrayed 
by Hollywood. 

That brings us to the heart of the matter. It is a commonplace of this kind of 
thinking to say that there has to be an encounter with the non-Christian religions 
if any advance is to be made. But what do we mean by that statement? Getting 
chummy with Hindus or arranging international socials does not touch the 
fringe of it. As a minimum it means that each will have to know the other, and 
that means that Christians should study the other religions with respect and care. 
The articles in this number are a contribution to our knowledge of the present 
outlook on the major world faiths. Such a study, with all due respect to Arch- 
bishop Temple and Dr Kraemer, can hardly be ‘scientific’. Since Professor 
Sorokin published his Fads and Foibles in Modern Sociology it has not been 
possible to repose comfortably in the fallacy that the methods of the physical 
sciences can be applied, more or less untouched, to social studies. But the study 
can be made worthy on the only level which ought to be used for approaching a 
religion—the religious level. Such an approach as that made by Alfred Guil- 
laume in his Islam involves the inevitable give and take of true encounter. 
While it is often more blessed to give than to receive, the One who gave us that 
principle would surely have acknowledged also that there are times when it is 
more humble, more gracious, to receive than to give. 

What is to be offered and received in such encounters? It will be clear from 
the most cursory study that in the first place there is an encounter between two 
whole ways of life. It was this that men instinctively sensed in the first century 
of the Christian era. Those disturbing intruders, the missionaries of the gospel, 
were turning the State upside down. They were attacking the whole structure 
of society, for life—government, trade, family concerns, religion, recreation, 
and education—was seen to be a complete whole. The same encounter has been 
seen in our own day in Nazi Germany and in Strydom’s South Africa. When the 
Emperor of Abyssinia watched a demonstration of a Western tractor by a young 
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graduate in greasy garments his comment was: ‘It is that young man, not the 
tractor, that we should be demonstrating.’ In a community where it was tradi- 
tional that educated men should not work with their hands, the outlook of the 
man on the motor was more revolutionary than the output of the machine. 

The other, deeper encounter, which can never be shirked if it really be 
religion that we are living and offering, is the encounter with God. It is an 
encounter sought by God Himself. Whether we know it or not, we never bring 
this event about either in our own lives or in the lives of those who hear the 
message we proclaim. We may think that we are seeking Him, but if we be 
truly seeking it is because He has first found us. He is there within us waiting 
all the time. ‘The outward God he findeth not, Who finds not God within’ 
says the modern writer echoing the words of St Augustine: “Too late I came, 
O Thou Beauty both so ancient and so fresh. Yea, too late I came to love Thee, 
And behold Thou wert within me, and I out of myself where I made search for 
Thee.’ Here is the kernel of the Christian doctrine of grace. In Merlin, Karl 
Immermann expresses it to perfection. The inscription at the portal of the Holy 
Grail, earthly symbol of the grace divine, reads— 


Steadfast by my own law I take my stand, 
In vain ye seek me, yea, 

The wanderer who doth my temple find, 
Was sought by me. 


Man’s part is to perceive and to accept the truth that he is the elect of God. 

Here lies the strength of the Christian mission now as at any other time. For 
the encounter is not with some vague, universal Principle, some formless and 
unfeeling Force. God has spoken to us not merely through ideas and in a Book, 
but in a Man. The real crisis of the non-Christian religions will begin when 
their adherents meet Christ. N. ALLEN BIRTWHISTLE 
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he } T is only in recent years that Comparative Religion (more accurately, ‘the 
comparative study of religions’) has become a subject of widespread interest 
be and study in the Christian Church. Nowhere in the Bible do we find any 
anf detailed study of the precepts or practices of any religion other than that of the 
ng | Judaeo-Christian tradition; if these are noticed at all, it is only for summary 
he condemnation. In the early Church, however, the challenge of Greek philosophy 
be + soon became too insistent to be ignored, and the Apologists endeavoured to 
ng meet it; some (such as Tertullian) with uncompromising rejection, others (such 
n’ as the Alexandrian philosophers) with the plea that whatever is good and true 
ie, ‘in other religions finds its ‘fulfilment’ in Christ. 
ee, After that, for many centuries, Christians had little opportunity (or desire) 
or to study non-Christian religions. The religions of the East were almost unknown 
rl in the West; and Islam was simply an enemy, to be utterly destroyed. Most of 
ly i the Reformers in the sixteenth century held, with Luther, that ‘all those outside 


Christianity, be they heathens, Turks, Jews, or False Christians [viz. Roman 

Catholics] remain in eternal wrath and perdition’ (Larger Catechism, II1.iii); 

and almost all post-Reformation theologians (whether Catholic or Protestant) 

assumed that since Christianity alone offered the possibility of salvation, other 
» ~ religions were not worth serious study. 

An exception was Edward, First Baron Herbert of Cherbury (d. 1648), who 

did make a survey of non-Christian religions, entitled De Religione Gentium, 


or which led him to the cautious conclusion that ‘Christianity is on the whole the 
id best religion’. His interest in the subject was genuine, but his knowledge of 
k, other religions was inadequate. Most of the Latitudinarians, while sceptical of 
sn +} the claims of orthodox Christianity, took it for granted that wisdom was the 
LE. ___ exclusive prerogative of European peoples, and that Oriental religions could 


safely be ignored. 

} In short, for some 1,500 years—from the fourth century to the nineteenth— 
it would be hard to find a single Christian theologian who undertook a 
serious and impartial comparative study of other religions. 

But in this matter, the last 100 years have seen a revolutionary change. The 
ground was being prepared for this in the eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies, along two lines. In the first place, there was a growing readiness to 

‘ recognize that the work of Ged is not limited to the Christian Church. In the 
late eighteenth century, Lessing and Herder had urged that God is working in 
all spheres of human life; and this idea (though not at first distinctively Christian) 
was soon reflected in Christian circles; for instance by Wordsworth— 


Spirit knows no insulated spot, 

No chasm, no solitude; from link to link 

It circulates, the Soul of all the world! 
(Excursion, 1X.13.) 


If so, it could hardly be doubted that Spirit ‘circulates’ in the non-Christian 
religions, in some manner deserving of study. 

A second factor was the new knowledge of non-Christian religions, which was 
becoming available to the general public through the work of ‘orientalist’ 
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scholars who were publishing English translations of the sacred books of the 
East. Some of these (notably Max Miiller in England and Schopenhauer on the 
Continent) averred that they had found greater spiritual value in these books 
than in the Christian Scriptures. This led to a certain suspicion of Comparative 
Religion on the part of the Church; especially in missionary circles, where it 
was felt that this tended to cast doubt on the fundamental principles of the mis- 
sionary enterprise. 

Nevertheless, the Church did not remain unaffected. Christian scholars and 
Christian missionaries began to study ‘heathen’ religions, and wrote books 
about them; and even when the motive for this was akin to that which leads a 
military commander to study a country which he is preparing to invade and 
conquer, it did help to spread a knowledge of facts about other religions, and 
dispel the ignorance and misconceptions which had been almost universal. In 
fact, a large proportion of the pioneers in the field of Comparative Religion were 
missionaries. 

In the light of this fuller knowledge of the non-Christian religions, many 
Christians (including missionaries) began to feel that it was no longer possible 
for them to adhere to the attitude of unmitigated hostility and contempt towards 
other religions, which had been almost universal in the past. They were drawn, 
instead, to a view akin to that of the ‘Alexandrians’ in the third century— 
namely, that in these religions there are elements of goodness and truth, as well 
as of evil and falsehood; and that we should seek to discriminate between the 
former and the latter, and look for the ‘fulfilment’ of the former in Christ. As 
early as 1840, Frederick Denison Maurice, in his Boyle Lectures, had urged 
that Christian Missions should endeavour to preserve all that is good in other 
religions; and during the nineteenth century this view slowly grew in popularity, 
till in the early years of the twentieth century it might be styled the ‘orthodox’ 
missionary view. It offered many attractions. On the one hand, it relieved its 
adherents from the painful obligation to condemn everything in ‘heathenism’, 
including features which their conscience could not fail to approve; and it 
enabled them to approach non-Christians in a manner which, if rather patroniz- 
ing, was at least partially appreciative. On the other hand, it affirmed without 
any compromise the absolute and comprehensive perfection of the Christian 
religion. 

But some thirty years ago the ‘Fulfilment Theory’ was sharply challenged. 
For some time before this, Kirkegaard, Barth, and Emil Briinner had been 
proclaiming the ‘absolute qualitative difference’ between God and man, and 
(consequently) between the revelation of God in Christ and all ‘man-made’ 
religions. This was now brought before the English-reading public by Dr 
Hendrik Kraemer: first in 1928 in The Christian Message in a Non-Christian 
World, and again in 1956 in Religion and the Christian Faith. The later book is 
(he tells us—p.232) in the main a reaffirmation of the main thesis of the earlier, 
which is, that there is no point of contact between ‘the Biblical Revelation’ of 
God and any other religion, but ‘only difference and antithesis’ (Christian 
Message, p.300). Hence the duty of the missionary is simply to confront men 
with the Gospel; not attempting any comparison between it and other faiths— 
for we have ‘no common measuring-rod’ by which we can judge what is ‘best’ 
or ‘highest’ in religion (Religion, p.276; cf. p.83). It is indeed evident that Dr 
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the Kraemer himself has devoted much careful and discriminating study to non- 
the Christian religions (see Christian Message, Chapters V and VI, and Religion, 
oks Chapter II). But if (as he maintains) the truth about God and the Way of 
an Salvation is revealed to us only in the Bible, and if there is mo point of contact 


_ between ‘Biblical Revelation’ and other religions, then the former cannot be 
” included in any comparative study; and if it is excluded, the study can have 
j little or no religious value. 

nd Now that we have briefly sketched the history of the study of comparative reli- 
oks 4 gion, we may ask: What is the position today, and what are the prospects for 
sa the future? 

ind Today there is certainly a widespread interest in other religions in traditionally 
ind Christian lands. Lectures on this subject are generally well attended and keenly 
= followed. But I think this interest is mainly among those who, while considering 


themselves ‘Christians’, are not deeply committed to the Church, or even to 
Christian discipleship. They feel the need for ‘religion’ of some kind, but have 
ny | not found in the teaching of the Church complete satisfaction; and they wonder 
whether perhaps they may find in hitherto unexplored quarters something 
which will better meet their need. Sometimes this leads to a sentimental admira- 
aie tion which is not based on any sound knowledge. The remark, ‘Don’t you 

think Hinduism is such a beautiful, spiritual religion?’ is often heard on the lips 
, of those who have never read a page of the Vedas, and never lived in a Hindu 


he society. The remedy for this lies in fuller knowledge, that will be both fair and 
= sympathetic. 
e 


Among ‘committed Christians’, and church-goers, interest in other religions, 


ad though probably on the increase, is not very widespread. The old attitude of 
Y wholesale condemnation is now rare, and the average layman (if he thinks about 
- % these things at all) would be willing to admit that there is some good in other 
“~ 5 religions, but would add that we have ‘all this, and more too’ in Christianity. 
ha Among the leaders of Christian thought, this (as we have seen) was the prevalent 
it} view in the early twentieth century; and it reached its high-water mark at the 
i Jerusalem Missionary Conference of 1928, when a strong call was sounded to 
“ regard the non-Christian religions as our allies in the struggle against materialism. 
! 


Then, under the influence of Barth and Kraemer, came a reaction towards a 
stronger insistence on the uniqueness of Christianity, and the difference between 
i it and all other religions. This has been specially marked on the continent of 
a Europe. Of late, however, fears have been expressed that over-emphasis in this 
d direction is tending to isolate the Church from human life at large; and a fresh 
, study of the non-Christian religions is being advocated—but always from a 
theological standpoint, which makes no attempt to be ‘scientific’ or ‘objective’ 


(Kraemer, Religion, pp.7, 49). But the standpoint adopted by Dr Kraemer and 
‘ the advocates of the new ‘Biblical Theology’ does not command the assent of all 
a Christians; and it remains to be seen whether a comparative study of religions 
; along these lines will yield results of permanent value to religion or science. Its 


advocates will do well to bear in mind the warning of Archbishop Frederick 
Temple: ‘Where conclusions are prescribed beforehand, honest study is 
impossible.’ 

At the other extreme, there are today those who would encourage the com- 
parative study of religions with minds as far as possible free from presuppositions, 
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mindful indeed of the truth and value in their own religious tradition, yet 
prepared to find in other religions distinctive values, which may contribute 
towards a fuller apprehension of truth. This is the method favoured by the 
World Congress of Faiths, the Inter-religious Fellowship in India, the Fellow- 
ship of Christians and Muslims, and (to some extent) by the Council of Jews 
and Christians. With the exception of the last-named, this method has received 
little support from the leaders of the Churches—or, indeed, from the ‘orthodox’ 
in any religion; for they fear lest it should lead to an abandonment of their claim 
to supremacy and finality on behalf of their own faith. But it is cordially 
espoused by ‘liberals’ of all faiths. Dr Radhakrishnan, as a liberal Hindu, hopes 
that it will promote the ideal of a ‘League of Religions’, which he believes to be 
the one effective defence against materialism and scepticism; and among 
Muslims, Dr Zakir Hussain of Delhi has expressed similar hopes—though his 
is a ‘lone voice’ in Islam. 

On the Christian side, the American Laymen’s Report, Re-thinking Missions 
(1932), and Dr Hocking of Harvard, in his Living Religions and a World Faith 
(1940) hold that ‘our present Christianity does not include all that other religions 
have’, and needs their contribution (Hocking, p.254). And Dr Albert Schweitzer 
has urged that— 


Western and Indian philosophies should not contend, in the spirit that aims at the 
one proving itself right in opposition to the other. Both must be moving towards a 
way of thinking which shall . . . eventually be shared by all mankind (Life, by 
G. Seaver, p.276). 


But so far, not many Christian scholars in the field of Comparative Religion 
are prepared openly to contemplate this, as the result of their studies. 


In conclusion, what are the future prospects for Comparative Religion as a 
field for study? In a field so vast and complex, prediction is precarious; and the 
utmost we would venture to offer are a few guiding principles. 

1. As Christians, we must affirm that a comparative study of all religions, 
including Christianity, is not merely permissible, but right and worth while. 
To forbid, or even deprecate this (as Dr Kraemer does), on the ground that 
man’s reason is so ‘atrophied’ that he cannot judge aright, and his moral sense 
so corrupted that his sense of what is ‘best’ or ‘highest’ gives no indication of 
what is ‘best’ or ‘highest’ in the sight of God (Religion, pp.313, 365), can only 
lead either to pure scepticism or to an arbitrary decision to accept some ‘super- 
natural’ claim without giving any reason for this. Dr Kraemer’s book itself 
abounds in careful reasoning and moral judgements; but if human reason and 
moral sense is so perverted, why should these carry any conviction to his 
readers? 

We need hardly add that we, no less than Dr Kraemer, recognize that all 
human judgements are liable to err. But while they are not infallible, they 
are not to be ignored as valueless. Consider the case of art. Artistic judgements 
are notoriously divergent, and even contradictory; yet, when the judgement of 
qualified art critics is on the whole decisive and persistent (for example, in 
affirming the greatness of Shakespeare as a dramatist), we do not simply dismiss 
that consensus of opinion as ‘perverted’. Why should we, when dealing with 
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religion, refuse to allow any similar validity to human reason and moral sense? 
Let us then not hesitate to make comparisons and express judgements in the 
sphere of religion; but never claiming for our judgements that superhuman 
infallibility which belongs to none but God. 

2. In making comparisons, let us remember that we all have personal pre- 
judices—likes and dislikes, of which we ourselves are hardly aware; and let us 
seek to correct these by the judgements of others, by the central message of the 
Scriptures, and, above all, by the example and teaching of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
In particular, let us guard against the temptation to select the best features in 
our own religion, and set these alongside the worst features in others’, in order 
to point triumphantly to the superiority of our own. 

3. Let us be careful to discriminate between the good and bad elements in 
other religious systems, avoiding wholesale praise or blame, but seeking to 
measure each feature by the standards of Christ’s gospel. Similarly, when 
dealing with persons of other faiths, let us learn from our Lord to treat them as 
individuals; not thinking of them primarily as ‘Hindus’, ‘Muslims’, etc., but as 
‘children of God’, and remembering that many of these may be ‘nearer the 
Kingdom’ than some who bear the name of ‘Christian’. 

4. If our study of Comparative Religion leads us to desire closer co-operation 
with followers of other faiths, in service, conference, or even in worship, we 
need not fear that in so doing we shall be compromising our Christian stand. 
If we really believe that in the Gospel of Christ we have a nobler faith and a 
deeper religious experience than is to be found elsewhere, we can surely trust 
this to make itself felt to others, in our contact with them. To say (as Karl 
Barth does) that a missionary who fraternizes with those of other faiths is 
‘howling with the wolves’ (Foi et Vie, November 1932) seems very alien to the 
spirit of Him who was criticized for being ‘the friend of sinners’. 

At the same time, we do need to make it clear that in such co-operation, we 
are not committing ourselves in advance to the dogma (often tenaciously held 
by non-Christians of ‘liberal’ views) that all religions are essentially the same, 
or at least of equal value; nor have we implicitly surrendered our Christian 
faith in the supremacy of Christ. We simply desire to share with others the 
values that we and they have experienced through our respective faiths, and 
we are prepared to welcome truth and goodness from whatever source it comes 
to us. 

Moreover, inter-religious worship can only be real when those who participate 
believe in an objective reality that is deserving of worship; and prayer can be 
genuine only when those who pray believe that there is ‘Someone’ who can hear 
and answer human petitions. Without these beliefs, on both sides, inter- 
religious worship can only be a pretence. 

To conclude: if we Christians have learnt through Christ the highest Truth 
and Goodness that we have known, and if we have faith that Truth and Good- 
ness will finally prevail over error and wickedness, then we should, in the days 
ahead, take our part in the comparative study of religions, confident that if we 
pursue this study in sincerity and charity, we shall be fulfilling the apostolic 
counsel: ‘Prove all things; hold fast that which is good.’ E. C. DEwick 











HINDUISM 


GENERATION ago I was taught that a Hindu is one born in caste who 
accepts the authority of the Vedas. Today I read that he is one who 
recognizes India as the holy Motherland. A religion without founder, canon, 
essential pattern, Hinduism has never been easy to understand, still less to 
define ;! it is harder still at a time when many Hindus regard much of their 
tradition as irrelevant in the new India. However, it remains true, in general, 
that the many elements are held together by certain common ways of life and 
thought deriving from the Vedas and the Upanishads.? 

The earliest recorded Indian thought is in the Vedas—hymns of the Aryan 
tribes who moved south from the Himalayas in the era between Abraham and 
David. Addressed to personified nature powers worshipped as gods, they ask 
fundamental questions about God, man, and the world. Salvation is the ultimate 
concern. The answers provide the raw material of Hindu philosophy and prac- 
tice. Some, still unsatisfied, meditated further on the mystery of life. From 
them came the Upanishads—books for disciples sitting round the teacher— 
giving deeper answers to the Vedic questions, in particular the doctrine of the 
one real Self in which all other selfhood is lost. The Supreme Being zs, and we 
can say no more. When men think of It they must say: Om—Amen—for what- 
ever is, is in It; and Neti, neti—not so, not so—for nothing they can say applies 
to It, the ultimate reality beyond all definition and distinctions: supreme im- 
personal absolute Brahman.* As I become conscious of self I conclude that 
my self—Atman—is identical with Brahman, the undefinable Sat-Chit-Ananda 
—Being-Consciousness- Bliss. 

This Vedanta (goal of the Vedas) doctrine contains the dominant Hindu 
view of the universe. All the variations on the theme point to the goal of self- 
realization in the knowledge: I am Brahman, unknowable in essence, but the 
real I. It is a consistent monism (Advaita). Brahman-Atman is the only reality; 
everything else is unreal whether Maya—illusion, Avidya—error, or Lila—sport. 
The Vedantin claims that the consciousness of the identity of one’s soul with 
the great All-soul is the essence of a truly spiritual life.* 

The Vedantic concepts of Samsdra—transmigration of the soul, and Karma— 
retribution, are axiomatic. The soul progresses from its appearing as an indivi- 
dual entity to final absorption in the Supreme. The destiny of each is deter- 
mined through the cycle of re-birth and re-death. Retribution is inexorable. 
The present status, high or low, results from the doings of unremembered 
previous lives. Salvation—Moksha—is release from the necessity of birth and 
death; from suffering the consequences of being born; from the consequences 
of action, into union with the Real. 

This world-renouncing ideal is not, however, mere negation, for the process 
is assisted by the disciplines of duty, devotion, and knowledge. Indeed, the 
main purport of the Bhagavad Gita—‘Song of the Adorable’—in spiritual 
succession to the Upanishads, is to teach how to do one’s duty—Dharma, in the 
predestined order of Caste, and seek Moksha while living in this world of 
appearance. The call is to detachment by fixing the mind on the objects of 
devotion beyond human experience. Any road of self-discipline to this end is 
valid. The dynamic comes from the vision of Lord Krishna who is the Avatara— 
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manifest descent—of Vishnu, the Supreme in its world-preserving aspect; 
personally embodied when the world needs help. The Gita, regarded by some 
Hindus as their ‘New Testament’ and rated by many Christians as more signifi- 
cant today than, say, are the writings of Marx, must be read by any who would 
take Hinduism seriously.® It is the source of the rich devotional literature of 
the Bhakti—self-abandonment for love’s sake—sects.* N. V. Tilak, author of 
MHB 159, ‘came to Christ over the bridge of the Bhakti poets’.’ 


What has been written may claim to be a fair epitome, but it is certain that 
almost every statement would be challenged by Hindus for, in recent years, 
fundamental changes have taken place, and the validity of the ancient doctrine is 
under review. The Vedas are still a unifying factor in theory, but they are rarely 
read and have small influence on events. Karma, once the article by which 
Hinduism stood or fell, is taken lightly by many thinkers. Theology is no 
longer world-denying and Maya has been interpreted to allow for the view that 
there is a divine purpose with which man must co-operate for a new world.® 
Caste, once basic to the Hindu Ethic, has been touched at the heart by the laws 
of human rights. Dharma has a new content in which the old taboos mean 
nothing. There is a general desire to cut away all impediments to national 
progress; to reform what outrages the moral sense; and to find place for an 
optimistic world-view. 

The fact that in recent years Hinduism has reformed itself beyond recognition 
gives further evidence that its strength lies in the power to absorb any religious 
truth that has come to it, from within or without, and not to succumb. In the 
past 150 years Hinduism has assimilated the larger part of Christian doctrine 
and the new vitality must be ascribed in part to the effectiveness of the Christian 
mission. The debt is rarely acknowledged. Reforms tend to be introduced as 
the rediscovery of what is already in Hinduism. Further, in this post-Christian 
age of the West, India tends to question, repudiate, or condescendingly ignore 
Christianity. Yet it cannot be denied that the challenge of Christian standards 
has roused Hindus to the need of reforms, especially on the ethical side.® 
Evidence can be seen positively in the nineteenth century Bramo-Samaj using 
Upanishads and New Testament to reshape society, and negatively in the 
aggressive Arya-Samaj going back to the Vedas and seeking to recover converts. 
Beyond these sectarian movements we see the beginnings of revival proper with 
Ramakrishna and his missionary, Vivekananda, who did much to popularize 
the Upanishads, in modern terms, in the West. This modern protagonist of 
Vedanta declared that Hinduism is more than priests, temples, caste, food rules; 
that it is a world-religion meeting the deepest aspirations and the highest in- 
tellectual demands.” 

In recent years revival has been stimulated by other potent factors. The 
spirit of nationalism focuses attention on Indian history and culture, both 
bound up with Hindu religion. The new nation, seeking to build a sense of 
solidarity, sees the most effective rallying point the ancient culture rooted in the 
Hindu heritage and looks to religion to supply the unity, inspiration, and dis- 
cipline for the new era. It is natural for the nationalist fervour of free India to 
have a Hindu colour. Hence the traditional toleration of other religions is giving 
way to a new exclusive spirit expressed in limitation of missionary activity and 
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some discrimination against Christian Indians.14 On the other hand, the impact 
of modern ideas, especially from the West, stimulates the desire to catch up 
with the wider world and to re-examine the ancient faith to find assurance and 
power for the present. Doctrines of world negation are unpopular in a new 
nation and the view of history as illusion does not help the statesman responsible 


for the future.12 


The pattern of modern Hinduism may be illustrated by three significant figures. 
First is B. G. Tilak (brother of N. V. Tilak), the father of Indian nationalism, 
who dominated the political scene from 1895 to 1920. He turned discontent 
among the intellectuals into militant patriotism and set out the ideals and 
methods which Gandhi perfected. Above all, he provided India with a philo- 
sophy of social and political activism by interpreting the Gita, not as a gospel 
of renunciation and other-worldliness, but as a call to fight for a better life. 
His germinal Gita Rahasya helped Indians to formulate new social and political 
ideals without making breach with the past.1* 

Next is Mahatma Gandhi, who had immense influence on religion. When 
most politicians were apt, as was Nehru, to give up the religious part of 
Hinduism, he made it the basis of politics, re-shaping it as a modern religion 
for modern problems, and the inspiration of his work for freedom. He built 
mainly on the Gita, finding Vedanta tinged with totalitarianism, and cut out of 
Hinduism what did not appeal to him, including from outside what did. Thus 
be denounced Caste; taught that renunciation is for service and not self-fulfil- 
ment and that work and worship are one; proclaimed the deliverance of the 
oppressed as the way of salvation. Some regard his teaching as the finest product 
of Christian influence on Hinduism. At all events, remaining a Hindu, he tried 
to integrate his belief and practice with the Christian ethic as he had learned it 
from liberal Christian friends. He gave a new content to Ahimsa—non-violence, 
by interpreting it as love in terms of the Sermon on the Mount, and made it a 
principle operative in all spheres by Satyagraha—the application of Ahimsa in 
conflict through the discipline of self-imposed suffering.14 

Lastly, Dr S. Radhakrishnan still continues his mission of proclaiming the 
universality of Hinduism as a movement, not a position; a growing tradition, 
not a fixed revelation. He offers to the world an eclectic philosophy, based on 
Hindu ideas from many schools, and finding room for truth found in whatever 
context. In him modern Hinduism claims to have a freedom and comprehen- 
siveness which can include all religions. He quotes Christian doctrines and 
sources in his own way, e.g. claiming that ‘God is love’ is Hindu doctrine by 
equating Agapé with Kama, desire. He is spokesman and architect of a Hindu- 
ism now emerging as the common religion of all Hindus, for which some, leaving 
the traditional toleration of other religions, are ready to fight as being the truth. 
‘He represents’, says Bishop Kulandran, ‘its suavity, its intellectual hospitality, 
its contradictions that somehow merge to form a whole, its illogicalities that 
create a logic of their own, its enchantment which forced Buddhism out of the 
running, sucked Jainism dry, and swallowed up innumerable cults, beliefs, 
and rituals’.15 


What has been written illustrates the positive way in which Hindus are meeting 
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the challenge of events in the new freedom age. For those who have respon- 
sibility for the welfare of an awakened nation and must arouse a social con- 
science if the nation is to prosper, the traditional divorce between religious 
experience and the morality of a world conceived as unreal has become intoler- 
able. The great question is whether resurgent Hinduism, with its new missionary 
impulse, its stress on universality, and its attempts to solve the chaos of the 
world, can develop the ethic essential to it. Along with the revival and re- 
interpretation of the ancient faith there is the spread of a secularism, indifferent 
to, or hostile to, religious values. There are many, e.g. the Dravida Kazaham 
movement, who regard religious practices of any kind as superstition and work 
for the revival of ancient and fundamental ethical standards. 

Two pictures present themselves. One is the Lakshminarain Temple in 
Delhi, symbol of India’s mind as she revaluates her past and plans her future. 
It is many temples in one, providing hospitality for all sects and including 
expressions of the many and seemingly irreconcilable views of Hindu thought 
and practice, and finding room also for the ways of truth called Christian, 
Jewish, Islamic. It is popularly called, after its capitalist donor, the Birla 
Temple. The other is an old man walking barefoot over India, challenging 
the landlords to express their loyalty to Gandhi by voluntarily sharing their 
land with the landless. Vinoba Bhave bases his Bhidan (landgift) movement 
on the faith that a new social order, in which justice, equality and righteousness 
prevail, is the ideal towards which man should bend his energies. The world 
and its fulness are God’s, and man is only his steward. He must not grasp, but 
give. The whole Sarvodaya (general uplift) movement regards Bhiidan as the 
essence of the Hindu Dharma which Gandhi found rooted in Scripture. 


In 1938 Dr. Kraemer spoke of the real encounter between Christianity and 
Hinduism as lying in an undated future. Today he sees that twenty momentous 
years have altered the whole situation. The confrontation is about to take place. 
Not only do Hindus challenge the validity of Christian evangelism in their own 
country; it is likely that we shall meet their missionaries in ours.1® So far as the 
Christian mission goes we shall do well to think and pray in terms of unique 
opportunity, remembering that the Christian Church is there. Let it speak 
through one of its most distinguished sons: 


Hinduism has taken an enormous amount of the Christian Faith into its own... Only 
one thing it has not been able to do—to absorb Jesus Christ. It has not been able to do 
so because Jesus Christ is the revelation of God in history. Ideas can be assimilated, 
but a historical reality refuses to be absorbed. Hinduism is a religion of ideas; the 
pivot of Christianity is a person, sui generis. This is where we see the strength of the 
‘occurrence’ of the revelation. The Church in India will stand so long as it is true to 
this foundation of its faith, in the intractable, unassimilable, historic revelation of God 
in Jesus Christ.17 A. Marcus Warp 


b. D. S. Sarma, What is Hinduism? begins: ‘It is difficult to answer the question in a way that 
will do justice to all its varied beliefs and practices. Hinduism is more a League of Religions 
than a single Religion with a definite creed.’ 

® The most reliable accounts of classical Hindu thought are by Das Gupta and Hiriyanna. 
A simple introduction is J. N. Farquhar, Primer of Hinduism. Also an up-to-date general 
survey, M. S. Pitt, Introducing Hinduism. 
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3D. S. Sarma in The Renaissance of Hinduism: “To look upon God as a person possessing 
such qualities as love, mercy and grace is to take a poetic view of reality, whereas to look upon 
God as the impersonal absolute is to take a scientific view of reality.’ 

4S. Radhakrishnan, in his Eastern Religion and Western Thought, sums up the teaching of 
the Upanishads thus: ‘The oneness of the Supreme is insisted on but variety of description is 
permitted. The light of the absolute truth is said to be refracted as its passes through the disturb- 
ing medium of human nature. In the boundless being of Brahman are all the living powers that 
men have worshipped as gods, not as if they were standing side by side in space, but each a 
facet mirroring the whole. The different deities are symbols of the fathomless.’ E. D. Soper, 
The Inevitable Choice: Vedanta Philosophy or Christian Gospel, argues that the revived Vedanta 
of today is a major rival of Christianity. On the other hand, Carl Keller, “The Vedanta Philosophy 
and the Message of Christ’, International Review of Missions, October 1953, believes that the 
basic principles of Vedanta can be fruitful for new interpretations of the Gospels and urges 
Indian Christians to interpret Christ as Vedantins. 

5 See Dorothea Stephen, The Gita in Life, an interesting exposition by a devout Christian 
who believes the ultimate choice to be between Gita and Gospel; cf. E. W. Thompson, Word of 
the Cross to Hindus, and W. D. Hill, The Bhagavad Gita (exposition and commentary). 

6 Best illustrated by the poet Tukaram; cf. J. S. Hoyland, An Indian Peasant Mystic. 

7 Cf. Lakshmibai Tilak, I Follow After, or its abridgement in World Christian Books, From 
Brahma to Christ. 

8 Cf. P. D. Devanandan, The Concept of Maya. A historical examination and criticism of this 
basic Hindu concept by a leading Christian Indian. 

9K. Ingham, Reformers in India. 

10 ‘Christianity and Islam are dualistic Vedanta. Buddhism is Monistic Vedanta in its psycho- 
logical and ethical aspects. There is only one religion and that is Vedanta.’ 

11 See Bishop S. Kulandran, Resurgent Religions, and C. E. Raven, Hinduism and Christianity: 
A Neglected Crisis. Most significant is the Report of the Christian Missionary Activities Enquiry 
Committee set up by a provincial government in 1956. 

12 See the section on Religious Education of the 1948-9 Report on University Education in 
India. The President of the Indian Philosophical Congress, 1952, declared the intention ‘to 
defend Indian thought and culture, slighted and disgraced by the West, with the help of the 
up-to-date logical and philosophical weapons forged by the West’. 

13 D. V. Tahmankar, Lokamanya Tilak. 

14M. K. Gandhi, My Adventures with Truth. 

15 op. cit., p.15. The Bishop goes on to comment on the ironical fact that ‘the religion of the 
sages who sat in forests and by river banks, thinking in terms “beyond senses, beyond time, 
beyond space, till the universe itself sank into a drop in the transcendent ocean of the glory of 
the soul’’, having had its creed edited by the country’s greatest architect of political freedom, its 
dharma edited by the Prime Minister, is proclaimed to the world by the Vice-President of the 
Republic’; cf. S. Radhakrishnan, The Hindu View of Life. 

16 Cf. his The Christian Message in a Non-Christian World, 1938, and Religion and the Christian 
Faith, 1956. 

17PD. G. Moses, ‘Christianity and the Non-Christian Religions’. International Review of 
Missions, April 1954. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE REVIVAL OF 
BUDDHISM IN SOUTHERN ASIA 


HE revival of Buddhism is one of the factors in the revolution which is 

changing both the face and the soul of Asia, and which will soon alter the 
whole international scene. It is good to inquire what is the nature of that 
Buddhism which is so dramatically coming to life. 

To understand the religious revival that is taking place in Asia it is necessary 
to understand the growth of nationalism, for the two are as inseparable in Asia 
today as they were in England in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The 
preaching of the Lollards and the hatred of a corrupt and foreign papacy, the 
Puritan revival and the struggle for sea-power with Spain, Tyndal and Shake- 
speare, Cranmer and Elizabeth—who can unravel the varied strands which 
composed the revolution whereby Englishmen freed themselves from foreign 
domination, and learned to pray and read their Bibles in their own tongue? The 
Asian revolution of today is in some ways comparable with the changes which 
took place in our land in that lively and exciting period, but it is a revolution 
compressed into quarter of a century. 

One of the primary causes of the whole complex of movements which we call 
the Asian Revolution is Asia’s reaction to the humiliation of four centuries of 
foreign domination, a reaction all the more violent because Asia so nearly 
succumbed. Thirty years ago it was possible to suppose that it was only a 
matter of time before Western civilization would be accepted throughout the 
continent. At that time, most of Asia’s leaders—her politicians and journalists, 
her lawyers and educationists—were being educated in schools which were 
English, many of them Christian. Apart from this, the West possessed an 
immense prestige, derived not only from military and economic power, but 
also from those concepts of law and liberty which underlie Western democracy. 
Asia was looking toward the West with eager and expectant eyes. The last fifteen 
years have seen a profound change from that attitude of admiration and imita- 
tion to something like revulsion. The revival of religion, which began as a 
reaction to the impact of the Christian mission sixty or seventy years ago, has 
been enormously stimulated by this change, and by Asia’s new appreciation of 
her own identity and of the cultural and religious values which have moulded 
her way of life; and the assertion of those values today is violent in proportion 
to the extent to which they were threatened with extinction. 

Thus the stimulus which has brought about the revival of Buddhism as we see 
it today is only partially a religious urge. The prime cause has been the impact 
of a foreign culture, and this fact has had its influence upon the character of the 
revival. In some areas it is militant and aggressive and anti-Christian in charac- 
ter, indulging in strident propaganda; this is particularly true in Ceylon, where 
Western domination has lasted longest and Buddhist cultural disintegration has 
gone farthest. In Burma, where the Christian Church has made a much smaller 
impact upon the Buddhist community, and in Thailand, which has never been 
ruled by a Western power, the religious character of the revival is more marked 
and its expression less aggressive. 
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In the West we hear of the resurgence of Buddhism chiefly through the semi- 
political propaganda which owes its origin more to nationalism than to religion. 
This takes two main forms: the proclamation of the Buddhist way of peace to a 
warring world, and the promotion of Buddhist missions to the West. 

The contrast between the pacific and compassionate teaching of the Buddha 
with the militant record of ‘Christendom’ is a note that finds constant repetition 
in Buddhist propaganda, and has come into sharp focus during the controversy 
over the testing of nuclear ‘devices’ over the Pacific. In May 1957 the Arch- 
bishop of York was reported in the Press to have expressed his general approval 
of the British policy of ‘peace through deterrents’, to which Pandit Nehru, then 
on a visit to Ceylon, immediately replied: ‘We in Asia prefer the principles 
of the Lord Buddha to the Western faith in bombs.’ This identification of 
Buddhism with the way of peace, and its contrast with the war-mongering of 
‘the Christian West’, finds constant emphasis in Buddhist publications—and not 
least in the vernacular Press, which is the life-blood of Asian public opinion, 
and with which few Westerners are familiar. The emphasis is present by im- 
plication in the permanent forms in which the 2,500th anniversary of the 
founding of Buddhism has been commemorated—the Buddhist Temple of 
Peace which Japan has built (significantly) at Hiroshima, the Burmese Peace 
Pagoda at Rangoon, and the projected Hall of Peace which the Ceylon Govern- 
ment says it is going to build at Kandy. 

The Communist Peace Campaign has been quick to exploit this emphasis, and 
the meeting of the World Peace Conference in Colombo in June 1957 met with 
enthusiastic support from the local Buddhist community quite regardless of 
political affiliations. Neither the police records of modern Ceylon and Burma, 
with their exceptionally high murder rate, nor the bloodstained annals of the 
Buddhist kingdoms of Kandy, Mandalay and Bangkok in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, lend any support to the suggestion that Buddhism is 
capable of creating a peace-loving community; but in the present context of 
world politics, the armaments race of the western powers and the support which 
Church leaders sometimes seem to give to that policy are trump cards in the 
hand of the Buddhist propagandist. 

Buddhist Missionary enterprise in its modern form is also an aspect of 
nationalist propaganda. It is true that the Maha Bodhi Society has maintained 
a Mission in India since the end of last century, and that the first Buddhist 
Mission to England took place fifty years ago, but it is only in post-war years that 
the conception of the Buddha as ‘the Light of the World’ and the Dharma as 
‘the Hope of the World’ has found popular recognition or expression in any 
serious or sustained missionary enterprise. In the last three years, missionary 
training colleges for Buddhist monks have been established in both Rangoon 
and Colombo. The College in Rangoon provides a five-year course and includes 
English and Hindi in its curriculum, from which one can infer the scope of the 
intended mission. In Ceylon the present project is confined to maintaining a 
mission in Germany, and to that end an appeal for a million rupees ‘to carry the 
light of the gospel of Buddhism to darkest Europe’ was made at the time of the 
celebration of the 2,500th anniversary of Buddhism. The first contingent of 
monks left Ceylon for Germany in June 1957. There is also a Buddhist Society 
in England which claims to have 3,000 members. 
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But while political propaganda and nationalist self-assertion may well be 
thought to provide much of the driving force behind both Buddhist missionary 
activities and Buddhist peace propaganda, it would be an underestimate of the 
present revival to see in it only a movement to impress the West or to assert an 
Asian ideology against the pressure of the Christian mission. Alongside the 
political propaganda, and as a fact without which the politician would have 
nothing to exploit, there is a widespread revival of Buddhist practice, observance 
and sentiment among both monks and laymen, which is not only affecting all 
the Buddhist countries of Asia, but some other lands as well. In India, for 
example, there has been a new turning to Buddhism among many of her 
political and religious leaders; many who had counted themselves Gandhi's 
disciples are beginning to see in the Buddha the tolerant humanism and 
selfless compassion for humanity which they had learned from their former 
master, and to hope that a revival of Buddhism in the land of its birth may help 
to check the intolerance of some of the more extreme Hindu revival movements. 
It is typical of the Indian approach to religion that the leaders of this movement 
adapt their conception of Buddhism to the contemporary situation in India, 
and that the exposition of it by men like Gandhi and Rajagopalachari would 
not find acceptance in orthodox centres of Southern Buddhism. On the whole 
it is from Mahayana Buddhism that India is drawing her inspiration, and there- 
fore the subject does not properly come within the scope of this article.* 

In Burma the religious aspect of the revival has gained much from the leader- 
ship of the Prime Minister, U Nu, who is himself a devoutly religious man; the 
lead which he has given has found a response in the hearts of a people among 
whom Buddhism has never lost its deep hold as it had largely done in Ceylon. 
A much venerated monk, the Venerable U Narada Mahathera, who died in 1955, 
devoted his whole life to the study and teaching of the Buddha’s Way of Medita- 
tion. The result of his work has been a remarkable revival of religious practice 
in Burma, where centres for training in meditation have been established with 
Government support. Courses, which may last as long as two months, are 
attended by large numbers of Buddhists, monks and laymen, drawn from all 
classes of the community. Recently three Burmese monks visited Ceylon to 
establish a similar centre there and so introduce a practice which, though long 
in desuetude, lies at the very heart of the Buddhist way of life.? 

In Ceylon one of the most noticeable features of the revival of Buddhism has 
been the phenomenal increase in night schools and Sunday-schools which are 
now to be found in hundreds of villages, as well as in the large temples in the 
cities. Some of these are conducted by monks, but for the most part they owe 
their existence to the energy and service of laymen working through such 
organizations as the Y.M.B.A.; through them tens of thousands, both children 
and adults, are receiving systematic instruction in their faith. Along with this 
educational activity there is a great output of Buddhist literature of all kinds. 
Some of it is controversial and sometimes scurrilous, but there is an increasing 
quantity of serious Buddhist teaching published in both English and Sinhalese, 
and suited to the needs of both children and adults. 

Among this literature two books must be mentioned which reflect both the 
nationalist and the religious elements in the Buddhist revival in Ceylon, and of 
which the Sinhalese editions, selling by their thousands, helped to consolidate 
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the pro-Buddhist policy of Mr Bandaranaike’s Government. One of them is an 
anonymous composite work entitled The Revolt in the Temple.* In spite of its 
verbosity and the mass of ill-digested and often inaccurate information which it 
presents, it is an important document revealing the impatience and the confused 
thinking of the modern Buddhist layman; critical alike of the Government and 
of the Buddhist hierarchy, it calls for a radical reform of society, seeing in a 
revived and purified Buddhism the ‘social religion’ which must form the founda- , 
tion of a healthy body politic. The other book is the report of an unofficial 
commission of inquiry into the disabilities which Buddhism has suffered under 
British Colonial rule, published under the title of The Betrayal of Buddhism.‘ , 
Its far-reaching proposals for the rehabilitation of Buddhist influence in the © 
realms of government, social welfare and education, with a corresponding 
restriction of the activities of the Christian Church, were accepted by Mr 
Bandaranaike as part of the political programme of the party which came into 
power under his leadership in 1956. 

Another movement which may prove to have great significance is the recently- 
formed World Fellowship of Buddhists. This organization has the purpose of 
building a bridge between the two great branches of Buddhism known as 
Mahayana (Northern Buddhism) and Theravada (or Hinayana, Southern 
Buddhism). The two systems are so different as to be almost different religions, 
and an attempt to bring the two together inevitably meets resistance from the 
more orthodox centres of Theravada, where the Buddhists of China and Japan 
are regarded as far gone in heresy. Nevertheless the attempt has had some 
measure of success. Begun in Ceylon since the war under the inspiration and 
vigorous leadership of Professor Malalasekere, it has met with response in both 
Burma and the Far East. If it succeeds in establishing a real measure of inter- _ 
communication, the result may well be the deepening and sweetening of the ; 
religious life of the rather arid nationalist-minded Buddhism of a country like 
Ceylon. 

This great activity in literature, propaganda and education has naturally | 
fostered a growing awareness among the whole Buddhist community; and 
religion has become a subject of conversation, and the observance of religious 
practices has become a normal habit, in many households where it had died out 
a generation ago. Examples of this are to be found in many areas of life. Attend- 
ance at the Temple on days of religious festival is no longer the prerogative 
solely of the village man and his family; it has become as respectable as church- 
going in Victorian England, and on the night of the full moon the temples are 
crowded, not only with villagers, but also with their well-to-do neighbours who 
arrive in splendid cars. In Government offices the subject of religion will 
frequently be raised by the Buddhist who, armed with a pamphlet of the 
Rationalist Press Association, will confront his Christian neighbour with a 
challenge to his belief in the existence of God or the historicity of the life of 
Jesus. In the field of education popular demand in Ceylon has long made it 
illegal to give Christian teaching to Buddhist children in schools; but today there 
is growing pressure upon the Government to take education wholly out of the 
hands of the Christian Church, and there is a similar tendency in Burma. With 
this prevailing mood of Buddhist recovery and advance, it is inevitable that the 
old methods of evangelism are ceasing to meet with a response. The village 
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; an ‘ evangelist is confronted with a withdrawal where he was accustomed to receive 
‘its | a welcome, Christian social welfare work in orphanages and dispensaries is 
hit looked upon with suspicion, and any successful evangelistic work calls forth an 
immediate counter-activity by some Buddhist organization. 


The change in attitude among Asian leaders towards Western culture and the 
na Christian mission is, as has been shown, a major factor in the politico-religious 
da- movement which we call the Buddhist Revival. There is also another factor, and 
cial that is the gradual transfer of power from the small group of Western-educated 


der { intelligentsia who had been deeply influenced by Christianity to the semi- 
literate men and women of the villages, the harbours and the factories. When 


4 
“ ' the British Government withdrew from Ceylon, it left power in the hands of a 
ing ' well-to-do landowning capitalist group—men who were Western in their 
Mr education and their outlook. Most of them had been educated in Christian 
nto schools. Some who were Christians apostasized, adopting Buddhism for frankly 
political reasons; others were men of the world whose religious profession 
ly- found more vehement expression in their political speeches and activities than 


| of in the practice of the Buddhist way of life; but in deference to the mood of the 
day they all appeared as champions of Buddhism. But in spite of their profes- 
sion they were all men of the West in education, in speech, in outlook and in 
ns, economic interest. A profound change took place at the election of April 1956, 
the when ‘the old gang’ were decisively defeated by the votes of the men and women 
of the villages and factories; they went to the polls and, at the instigation of 


i the Buddhist monks, cast their votes for Mr Bandaranaike’s party, which had a 
ad programme which united socialism with the rehabilitation of Buddhism and a 
oth restriction of the activities of the Christian Church. Henceforth in Ceylon, as 
ai in Burma from the beginning of independence, political power lies with the 
the | Buddhist community determined on a policy to restore the power and prestige 
tee of their religion, their culture and their language. 


The extent and depth of this national revival is largely hidden from the 
} | Westerner, because it is primarily a movement of the vernacular-speaking people 
a which finds its expression in the vernacular Press and in the speeches which its 
leaders make, not for Western consumption on the B.B.C., but in the market- 


ner places and canteens of village and factory. But the English-educated and 
ry Westernized circles, whose representatives come in such numbers to the West, 
bee no longer rule the destinies of their own country. Democracy has come into its 
- own, and the will of the people is demanding a restoration of the religion which 
mn in the past has been the inspiration of their culture and the guide of their rulers. 
am It is outside the scope of this article to indicate the way in which the new 
“ill situation is affecting the mission of the Christian Church, but it should be added 
he that this Asian revolution, so profound in its reach and depth, is a movement 
i of the Spirit of God and is very largely the result of the impact of Christian 
di education and the preaching of the Gospel. Asia’s awakening and striving 
it against the oppression of centuries is a movement for which the Church must 
si give thanks. We can see in these tremendous events Asia’s affirmation of the 
he Christian declaration of the value and dignity of man as a child of God. Nor 
th do the difficulties which the situation creates for the Asian Church produce a 
he sense of frustration or defeat. For one thing, religion has come alive in Asia 


ge today; it is something to be talked about; it is ‘news’; and that provides a 
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context in which it is less difficult for the bearer of good news to get a hearing. 
Nor does the Church in Asia suffer from a sense of depression; on the contrary, 
it is experiencing the bracing effects of unpopularity, and learning the truth of 
its Lord’s promise that those who suffer obloquy for His Name shall know the 
blessedness which is His gift. G. BasiL JACKSON 


1 There is an illuminating chapter on the neo-Buddhism of modern India in Horace Alexan- 
der’s Consider India, to be published shortly. 

2 The Buddha’s ‘Discourse on the Foundation of Mindfulness’ and a fourth-century com- 
mentary on the Discourse by Buddhaghosa have been translated into English under the title 
The Way of Mindfulness by the Venerable Soma Thera (2nd Ed., Colombo, 1949) and the whole 
subject is introduced to Western readers in Nyananponika Thera’s The Heart of Buddhist 
Meditation (2nd Ed., Colombo, 1956). Both books are obtainable from The Word of the Buddha 
Publications, 10 New Bullers Road, Colombo 4, Ceylon. 

3 The Revolt in the Temple (Sinha Publications, Colombo, 1953). 

4 The Betrayal of Buddhism, an Abridged Version (in English) of the Report of the Buddhist 
Committee of Inquiry—out of print (Colombo, 1956). 

5 A vivid impression of the spiritual vigour of the Buddhist revival in pre-war Japan and 
China is gained from a remarkable account of the spiritual pilgrimage of a Buddhist monk 
which reached its goal in Christ: Karl Reichelt’s Transformed Abbot (Lutterworth, London, 
1954). For the relation between Mahayana and Theravada Buddhism, see Conze’s Buddhism, 
(Bruno Cassirer, Oxford, 2nd Ed., 1953). 





SHINTO AS THE TRIBAL RELIGION IN JAPAN 


AN IS NOT so much what he thinks as what he believes, for he is a 
religious being; and it has been truly said that one of the surest ways of 
understanding a nation—even in these confused days—is to know that nation’s 
religious beliefs. If, then, we wish to learn something of Japan and her ideologies, 
we ought to know something of Shinto. As the term Shin means god, and to the 
way, the meaning of the complete word is self-evident, and though the word 
Shintoism may be as familiar as, say, Buddhism or Islamism, the present 
writer will, for the purpose of this article, use the term Shinto. 

Shinto is not only the primitive religion in Japan, but one of those mental 
foundations deeply rooted among the majority of people. Japanese customs and 
ceremonies can be traced back to Shinto beliefs: even Confucianism and 
Buddhism—both foreign cults—had interrelation with Shinto; therefore to 
know Japan one must needs know Shinto, its tribal religion, which may be 
divided into three aspects—shrines, learning, and the sects. 

Shinto is called the native religion of Japan, yet it is only one aspect of 
Shamanism which she received from the mainland, and is mainly composed of 
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polydemonism and ecstasy. Shaman means priest (or priestess) in the local 
dialect of the Tunguse tribe in Siberia, and this primitive belief also prevails in 
Manchuria, Mongolia, China and Korea. Chinese classical writings of the sixth 
century record that Himiko, a chieftainess in Japan, ruled over people by the 
authority of magical beliefs, and the accounts suggest that she might have been 
a Shaman with religious, as well as political, authority. Later legends tell of two 
well-known sisters called Toyo-tama (Rich soul) and Tama-yori (Soul obsessed), 
but these names may be not so much proper nouns as common nouns, and the 
accounts about them disclose the superiority of the priestess over the priest in 
the shrines. Imperial princesses and noble ladies led religious services, maintain- 
ing their chastity throughout the whole of their lives. When however some of 
the priestesses from the smaller shrines went to live among the people, they 
supported themselves by becoming mediums, communicating with departed 
spirits. But some of them existed so miserably that they degenerated into prosti- 
tution. In the shrines today the priestess is subordinate to the priest. 

The Japanese kami meaning god, is derived from the word meaning head 
or top (as in such words as government, emperor, capital). Of the nature of God, 
Norinaga Motoori (1730-1801) has given this comprehensive definition: “To 
begin with, those numerous gods in heaven and earth and those worshipped in 
shrines, all awesome, meritorious and virtuous phenomena are gods.’ Thus 
Japanese belief in a Supreme Being has passed through polydemonism, 
polytheism, nature-worship and human-worship, with the corresponding 
psychology of awe, fear and respect. That in some shrines the worship is of the 
revenging spirit indicates this psychology. Michizane Sugawara, cherished in 
Tenmangu-shrine, is now regarded as the guardian-god of literature, but the 
origin of the shrine was due to his revenging spirit. His political preferment in 
the ninth century caused such bitter jealousy amongst his opponents that he was 
in course of time relegated to the position of local officer. He died in despair, 
and when some of his rivals were killed by a thunderbolt, his revenging spirit 
was looked upon as the thunder god. Likewise, an emperor who abdicated against 
his will, or some rebel subjugated by the government, or even men punished 
for their crimes, were enshrined in order to placate their vindictive spirits 
which were thought to afflict people by pestilence, drought, flood, famine and 
the like. The chief reason for building shrines for the war-dead was to console 
those who had met a violent death, for it is a popular Japanese belief that the 
unworshipped spirits take revenge on the living. On the other hand, when the 
building of the Meiji-shrine for Emperor Meiji (1832-1912) was proposed, some 
Shintoists opposed the plan, insisting that the Emperor should not be enshrined 
because he had spent a happy life on earth. 

Primitive peoples were under the influence of theocracy, and this was true also 
of Japan in the old days when an emperor was believed to live with the gods. 
When separation of Shinto from politics took place, the government paid such 
respect to shrines that they became recognized not as religious edifices but as 
part of the national rites. The sacred places were under the administration of a 
Shrine-Office, the treasury supported them as well as the priests, and every 
Japanese was compelled to be a shrine-devotee. But as this government policy 
threatened the religious freedom guaranteed by the Constitution, Buddhists 
(particularly the Pure-Land sect) as well as Christians, protested, maintaining 
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that if shrines were not sacred, then religious ceremonies in them should be 
abolished; if, on the other hand, they were considered as religious, then they 
should be treated on an equal footing with other religions. 

The more urgent the times, the more widespread Shrine-Shinto became and 
the Shrine-Office became known as the Shrine-Bureau—independent of the 
Home Office—in 1940, just one year before the war began. The magical shrine 
tablets were distributed compulsorily among the people, and the government 
Shinto College was raised to the status of University. The unconditional 
surrender to the Allied Powers was a particularly bitter experience for Shinto 
devotees, for they were loth to admit that the Japanese gods were ‘beaten’. 

In 1945 the Allied Powers published their so-called ‘Shinto Directive’ which 
separated Shrine-Shinto from the State. Thus national support for these sacred 
places was abolished as was also the Shrine Bureau, the status of priests as 
officials, the Shinto University and the compulsory distribution of tablets. 
Nowadays all shrines are self-supporting as religious bodies and are treated in 
exactly the same way as other religions and Shinto sects. However, most 
shrines are incorporated into an organization which renders their activities 
more effective; yet because they have neither historical founder, nor their own 
systematized doctrines, nor yet a body of regular worshippers, their position 
may prove to be not too easy. Shrines are maintained by incomes derived from 
the sale of tablets, fees for marriage ceremonies, hiring out of halls, the kinder- 
garten, museum, and so on. 

It was only in their legal aspect that shrines were separated from the State, 
because the life of the people—especially in the country districts—has been 
dependent upon primitive beliefs and customs which are coloured by Shinto 
traditions. In rural areas the agricultural ceremony of rice-growing (such 
as seed-sowing, the ripening process and harvest) have close associations 
with seasonal shrine festivals, and the rural communities being partly Shinto 
communities are happy to support such celebrations because they are virtually 
their only recreation. In the cities, too, the festivals are also enthusiastically 
supported. The people play an important role in raising funds for these pur- 
poses, but their pressing concern in doing this often tends to affect religious 
freedom so that embittered complaints appear in the Press. Though the Prime 
Minister after his inauguration used to pay homage to the Ise-Shrine where the 
Emperor’s ancestor is worshipped, most people dared not raise the question as to 
whether this act was performed officially, or done as a private individual. As in 
the case of the classic works, The Documents of Ancient Matters, which was written 
in Chinese characters in the sixth century, and The Chronicles of Japan, compiled 
by men who yearned after Chinese culture, it was very natural that these books 
of Shinto, as well as those of legend and history, should be interpreted as Chinese 
ideologies of Confucianism and Taoism. Many centuries had passed, even 
among Shinto scholars, without any study of genuine Japanese thought before 
the introduction of foreign religions, but in relatively modern times Mabuchi 
Kamo (1697), Norinaga Motoori (1730-1801), and Atsutane Hirata (1776-1843) 
revived the study of the ancient thought uncontaminated by any foreign in- 
fluence. They were so zealous (and withal so intolerant) that they tended to 
reject Confucianism and Buddhism, and their study of Shinto was known as 
the Old Shinto Revival, or the National Learning (Kokugaku); but Shinto 
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ideologies led to the establishment of a training academy for the shrine priests, 
as well as to an institute for teachers of Japanese history and literature in the 
High Schools. After the government-sponsored university for shrine priests 
was abolished, Kokugakuin University was the only place of learning with 
provision for training priests. 

While Shrine-Shinto originated from popular beliefs, with (as we have said) 
neither historical founder, written scriptures, nor body of regular believers, sects 
appeared in recent times as genuine religious movements by historical founders. 
However, some of these founders were brought up in the families of shrine- 
priests, some were fanatical patriots against anything occidental, some were 
women shamans, some again were mystics—yet all had in common the conscious- 
ness of their religious ministry. Shinto sects might be called the native popular 
religious movement in Japan. While Shrine-Shinto was content to have only the 
festival-ceremony and no ministry of teaching, sects were organized by these 
historical founders, with scriptures written by them or their disciples, and a 
church of regular members. The main doctrinal points of Shinto sects are an 
optimistic way of living, thanksgiving to the gods, and the brotherhood of 
believers. The government, while paying due respect to Shrine-Shinto as the 
semi-national religion, wished to limit the sects as much as possible—namely, 
to thirteen; and religious men, desiring to declare their own teachings, were 
expected to belong to one of these sects. But the abolition of the ‘Religious 
Body Law’ after the war, caused smaller sects to start so-called ‘new religions’ 
(though in fact they are not new) with the result that the former thirteen have 
increased to about two hundred denominations, though some of them withered 
as speedily as they had come into existence. 

Shinto was the simple expression of native belief, rooted deeply in Japanese 
soil. When the foreign cult of Buddhism began its ministry, its priests were 
obliged to give Shinto a Buddhist interpretation in order that it might take root 
more easily in Japanese soil. The inclusion of pantheism into Indian Buddhism 
created a pantheon that helped its doctrines to be more easily spread in India; 
in the same way, Chinese Buddhism approved Confucius and Lao-tsze as 
incarnations of mythological Buddhas, treating Confucianism and Taoism as 
‘pioneering religions’ making the road level for the arrival of Buddhism. This 
method of union between itself and the native religion was also used by Japanese 
Buddhism: Buddhism was called the reality, or homeland, and Japanese gods 
the appearance, or offspring. It was said that some gods had revealed that they 
had committed sins in previous lives and prayed to be saved by believing in 
Buddhism. Some enshrined gods were made in the form of the Buddha, some 
shrines were established to guard Buddhist temples, and Buddhist priests, 
presiding over these sacred places, had authority over the shrine-priests. ‘The 
impulse to study genuine Shinto, uncontaminated by any foreign influence, was 
partly due to the reaction against the Buddhism-centred union of Shinto. 
Though a government decree distinguished Shinto from Buddhism in 1868, the 
majority of people still do not discriminate between the two—the popular belief 
being that the more one believes, the more blessed one is. 

Let us recapitulate: Shinto is the native religion of Japan, originating from 
Shamanism and passing through polydemonism, polytheism, nature-worship 
and human-worship, finally reaching to a positive religion by an historical 
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founder. Intelligent men could be satisfied only with theistic ideas and so the 
monotheistic tendency developed in a representative scholar of Shinto learn- 
ing. Atsutane Hirata (see above p.22) was wholly intolerant, rejecting the 
tenets of Confucianism and Buddhism in order that he might protect authentic 
Japanese ideas. He insisted that Shinto should be monotheistic, believing in 
Ame-no-minaka-nushi-no-kami (Heaven-centred-master-god), the primordial 
deity in Japanese theogony. His ideas were however influenced by Christian 
doctrine, for he had read Catholic books written by Italian Jesuit missionaries 
and others, and often quoted from them. In spite of his bigoted and exclusive 
attitude towards foreign systems of faith, Hirata was constrained to extract from 
Christian monotheism the culminating theism of Shinto but, whatever his 
ultimate findings, no direct connexion can be found. 

Shinto, then, passing through various stages of primitive belief finally reached 
its destination in monotheism. This final state is not unique alone to Shinto but 
is found in other natural religions; indeed, some scholars of the history of 
religions insist that all primitive religions were once monotheistic, but in course 
of time degenerated into polytheism. Christianity is not one of the ‘natural 
religions’; it is the only revelation starting from ‘In the beginning God created 
the heavens and the earth’ in the Old Testament. Jehovah and Baal cannot unite, 
nor indeed can Christianity and Shinto. 

There are only some two hundred thousand Protestant Christians among a 
population of ninety million Japanese. The Apostle Paul wrote: ‘But what saith 
the answer of God unto him? I have left for myself seven thousand men, who 
have not bowed the knee to Baal. Even so then at this present time also there is 
a remnant according to the election of grace’ (Rom. 11, ;). ANTEI HIYANE 
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PRIMITIVE AFRICAN RELIGION 


UT of Africa’s total population of 187,000,000, some 85 million (i.e. 
54-33 per cent.), still hold to one form or another of primitive religion; 
the adherents of Islam account for 50 million (i.e. 31-64 per cent.) and the Chris- 
tian group numbers approximately 22 million (i.e. 14-03 per cent.). 
Primitive religion has exerted a great influence over the lives of many Africans 
in the past, and is still exerting a profound spiritual ascendancy even today. 


I. MAIN FEATURES OF PRIMITIVE RELIGION 
For all practical purposes primitive African religion can be considered as 
falling into three groups: (1) belief in spirits, (2) dynamism and (3) belief in a 
Supreme Being though the ‘degrees’ of belief vary from tribe to tribe. Amongst 
those of East Africa, for instance, the conception of a Supreme Being is much 
stronger with the VaShona tribe than with the Amatsangane (Shangaans), 
whilst some West African tribes (such as the VaShona) hold a lofty conception 
of the Supreme Being, and approach Him, on certain occasions, in worship. 
Many African tribes rarely, if ever, do this.+ 

Naturally enough the religious conceptions of the different tribes have been 
affected by the impingement of various cultures, and there would appear to have 
been such contacts between Central, West, and East African tribes. Let us for 
instance take the case of certain similarities in language—the word, ‘meat’, for 
example, is myama (Shona, E. Afr.), enyama (Nyanza; Cent. Afr.) and inyam 
(Tiv; W. Afr.). Cultural influences from West Africa are traceable in East Africa, 
and as an illustration of this we may mention that gongs used in Nida in Nigeria 
have been found near Zimbabwe in Southern Rhodesia. Cultural influences too 
from Egypt, the Near and Far East are also discernible along Africa’s east coast. 
The latest scientific opinion seems to favour African, rather than foreign, 
origin of the Zimbabwe ruins.? Evidences of coins and pottery from the East 
which have been found in the vicinity of Zimbabwe, as well as traces left by 
Arab workers in the gold mines—as recorded by ancient Portuguese authors 
—must also be taken into account. It seems pretty evident that we must accept 
the fact that primitive religion in West and East Africa has been influenced by 
the religious conceptions of Nilotic, Islamic and probably Jewish tribes in North 
Africa and in the East. African primitive religion has never been guided or 
bound by sacred writings; African thinking is also more emotional than concise 
and there has been little attempt at precise formulation of religious truths—the 
emphasis being more on ritual than on dogma. In these conditions the content 
of African primitive religion has been particularly susceptible to change in the 
past and is likely to be more so in future. 

An interesting example of syncretism between Islam and African primitive 
religion is to be found with the Varemba, or Balemba, who are scattered over 
parts of Southern Rhodesia and Northern Transvaal. This group is also known 
as the Vamwenyi, and in Cinyanya Mwenyi means an Indian. The Balemba 
refuse to eat meat if the animal has not been ‘koshered’ by one of their group; 
they do not eat pig nor do they fold the corpses of their dead as do other Africans, 
but bury them stretched out and facing the East. Friday is their sacred day, 
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whereas other Africans usually have their day of rest (Chisi) on Wednesdays or 
Thursdays. They also practise circumcision even though surrounding tribes 
have no such custom. But the Varemba are entirely ignorant of this content of 
the doctrines of the Islamic faith. 

Within the limits of one article it is only possible to deal very briefly with the 
actual content of African primitive religion, for two reasons: firstly, the details 
of these beliefs differ considerably from tribe to tribe; secondly, information 
about the details of the religious beliefs of various tribes could be obtained from 
works on ethnology of a standard nature. But a few general remarks may, 
however, prove illuminating for our present study. 

(a) Belief in Spirits. Africans worship two main groups of spirits: (1) those 
of departed ancestors and (2) those not directly connected with the departed 
dead. In some cases the spirits in the second group might also formerly have 
been ancestral entities. There are indications, for instance, that certain groups 
of the Shave spirits of the VaShona are held to be the spirits of Portuguese 
and/or Indians who died long ago. 

Generally speaking, ancestor-worship is more conspicuous in East, than in 
West, Africa. The moral code is largely based upon reverence for the departed 
dead. With certain Central African tribes the pattern of hereditary chieftainship 
is based upon the idea that the chief has to be one of the oldest members of the 
royal house, thus being nearest to the world of departed spirits and best able 
to communicate with them. 

There are evil spirits, but then also the otherwise friendly spirits can work 
both good and evil. 

(b) Belief in Dynamism. The belief in dynamism, or spiritual forces, is strong 
with all African tribes, although it is stronger with some than with others. It is 
sometimes described as a belief in white and black (good and evil) magic. The 
best philosophic approach to the African belief in dynamism which I have come 
across is Bantoe-Filosofie by Fr P. Placied Tempels, which has been translated 
from the original German into French by A. Rubbens.* As we shall see later, 
belief in dynamism is deeply ingrained in the African way of thinking. The 
fundamental conception in this belief seems to be the desire for vital energy 
which varies in inanimate and animate objects as it does in persons of higher 
and lower rank. Africans seeking this additional force will even commit ritual 
murder to obtain it, and those who seek to destroy vital energy (e.g. those who 
disregard taboos, or witches) are considered to be evil-doers. 

(c) Belief in the Supreme Being. Some of the earlier missionaries to Southern 
Africa were under the impression that the primitive peoples of this continent 
had no conception of a Supreme Being. Robert Moffat maintained that Satan 
had employed ‘his agency with fatal success in erasing every vestige of religious 
impression from the minds of the Bechuana (Tswana), Hottentots and Bushmen, 
leaving them without a single ray . . . or a single link to unite them with the 
skies’. In his monumental work, Die Religionen der Urvélker Afrikas, Pater 
Wilhelm Schmidt has proved this supposition of Robert Moffat—and other 
earlier missionaries to Africa—to be untrue. 

The failure of the earlier missionaries to discover the African belief in a 
Supreme Being can, however, be readily understood. The African idea of God 
is inclined to be deistic: He only takes an interest in the tribe as a whole. Pagan 
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Africans rarely approach the Supreme Being directly in prayer, and any vestige 
of a cult of worship of God is to be found in only a few tribes; moreover, the 
conception of the Godhead is more obscure with some African tribes than with 
others. Dr Shropshire observes that “The notion of the Supreme Being among 
the BaThonga and Ama-Zulu is much more dim and obscure, hidden and 
mysterious, than among the Ba-Ila or the Mashona’.® 

I have personally found a study of the African names for the Supreme Being 
to be extremely illuminating when trying to grasp the African conception of the 
attributes of God.® African primitive religion, at its best, holds a conception of 
God as Creator who maintains His creation by giving life, fertility and rain. He 
is the ultimate source of vital powers, either good or evil, and if not almighty, 
is certainly very powerful. He controls the forces of nature and reveals His 
presence through awe-inspiring physical phenomena—thunder, lightning and 
fire. If not omnipresent, He is certainly not limited to one locality; if not eternal, 
He existed, according to some African tribes, before creation. 

Finally, it should be noted that to the African mind spiritism, dynamism and 
the idea of the Supreme Being are not compartmentalized. The Supreme Being 
is closely related to the spirits, some of which are supposed to have emanated 
from Him. The ways of honouring certain spirits are similar to the ways of 
honouring the God, who may be dissatisfied because spirit-worship is being 
neglected. Similarly, the belief in the Supreme Being is closely associated with 
the belief in dynamism.’ Dr Shropshire observes: “The highest class of native 
doctor will acknowledge that all his powers of divination, of exorcism, and 
healing come from Modimo.’® Spirit-worship is a manipulation of the spiritual 
energy of deceased ancestors and is thus closely related to dynamism. The 
VaVenda make powerful medicines from the bodies of the deceased chiefs whose 


departed spirits they worship.® 


2. DEVELOPMENT UNDER MODERN CONDITIONS 


We have already noted that primitive African religion has in the past undergone 
certain changes where (in some areas) certain cultural influences have been 
brought to bear upon the tribal life. This is happening again today as Africans 
are being caught up in a bewildering process of industrialization, and as large 
numbers of pagan Africans of different tribes are being concentrated in urban 
and mining areas. In the Federation of Central Africa the estimated percentage 
of heathens was in 1946 as follows: Southern Rhodesia, 88-3 per cent.; Northern 
Rhodesia, 87-7 per cent.; and Nyasaland, 77-5 per cent. In the adjoining terri- 
tory of Portuguese East Africa, from which Africans in ever-increasing numbers 
annually enter the Federation, 98-3 per cent. of the African population was 
still estimated to be heathen in that year. A recent survey carried out in Bula- 
wayo revealed the fact that of the 107,000 Africans aggregated in that city only 
5-4 per cent. were members of a Church, and only 8-4 per cent. attended church 
services. 

The religion of the large groups of pagan Africans in the cities of Africa is 
changing. All observers agree that there has been a decrease in ancestor- 
worship amongst pagan Africans in urban areas—and the reason for this is 
obvious. Ancestor-worship on a large scale requires the presence of all the living 
relatives, and this is not possible in a city. To a certain extent ancestor-worship 
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is also connected with the ancestral graves and these are often far removed 
from the city. Family and other spirits are occasionally petitioned in urban 
areas. 

The belief in the Supreme Being is not strengthened in any way by the 
urbanization of the African. Circumstances which would formerly have been 
interpreted as instances of national calamity—drought, disease, war—and which 
would with certain tribes have been fitting occasions for a direct approach to 
the Supreme Being are not considered to be so any longer. European authorities 
in the urban areas now have to face this situation and take action. In Southern 
Rhodesia, delegations from urban areas still visit the Matoppo Caves for a 
direct approach to the Supreme Being as was the practice of previous generations; 
but the petitions are no longer for rain or crops, but for dynamistic power to 
produce children, or cure disease, or assist the city-dwelling African in his 
struggle in urban conditions. 

The one element of primitive African religion, which has not only survived 
the strain of urban life but seems to thrive under those conditions, is the belief 
in dynamism. Sundkler comments on conditions in south-eastern Africa as 
follows: “The ancestral spirits and their cult have dwindled away in the city... 
magic, on the other hand, does not give way to the pressure of modernism.’ 
Parrinder reports on urban conditions in West Africa in the following words: 
‘The ancestors who are so important in village life, remain there with the old 
people. Magical practices, however, stand the strain of removal to town life 
and multiply to meet new circumstances.’!4 

The recent activities of the secret society, Dina ya Yomut (‘Voice of the De- 
parted Spirit’) in Kenya, the recent ritual murders in Uganda and Basutoland, 
and the recent wizard killings in Barotseland, were either aimed at securing 
greater life-energy for health, support of the chieftainship, or the removal of 
supposedly harmful witches who were believed to have caused the deaths of 
certain relatives.}? 

Belief in witchcraft would appear to be on the increase in Africa; but what is 
even more distressing is the extent to which educated Africans have recourse to 
magical practices. Even more alarming is the tendency of certain African 
Christians, and groups of African Christians, towards a fusion of the Christian 
faith with a belief in dynamism and spiritism. The tendency towards syncretism 
is strongest with certain separatist African sects. Dr Sundkler comments as 
follows on the Zionist sects: “The actual belief in witchcraft is vital to the 
Zionist church. Both Zionist prophesying and Zionist healing are built on such 
a belief.’15 In the Gutu area in Southern Rhodesia where the Dutch Reformed 
Church is engaged in mission work along with the Roman Catholic and 
Methodist Churches, a certain Wilbert Chikwakukire (now known as Muponesi, 
i.e. Deliverer) operates on his own. He states that he attended catechism 
classes with the Dutch Reformed Church and afterwards joined the Methodist 
Church, but for the moment he has no connexion with either of these denomina- 
tions. People come to him for healing, and are given bottles of water over which 
he has prayed and which is supposed to possess healing qualities. Pregnant 
women are given special dresses to allay labour pains. Muponesi also blows a 
trumpet which is said to be anointed with a special medicament. In Southern 
Rhodesia I know of various individuals—both men and women—who carry 
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on practices similar to those of Muponesi. The belief in dynamistic forces 
operating through certain visible objects is quite obvious. Many instances of 
the fusion between African spiritism and the Christian faith could also be 
quoted. Here on my desk I have a description of Muponesi’s visions and of the 
voices he has heard, written by himself; the experiences he relates are very 
similar to those of mediums of primitive Africa religion when possessed by 
spirits. Recently in the Union of South Africa the congregation of an aged 
pastor of a separatist sect refrained from assisting the old man when he fainted 
during a baptismal service—and was in grave danger of being drowned— 
because they believed that ‘an evil spirit (Njuzu) living in dams and rivers had 
seized’ him.1* A certain separatist church in Southern Rhodesia teaches that 
African Christians are bound to relapse into polygamy because of the Madzinza, 
a spirit which is being inherited. 

But even amongst the African adherents of established Churches with 
European connexions, the tendency towards syncretism is often strong. 
Recently an American professor on Sabbatical leave in Southern Rhodesia told 
me of a qualified African teacher, belonging to his denomination, who had 
plotted the murder of his own wife so as to furnish a witch-doctor with certain 
ingredients from her body. These were needed for a medicine which, when 
imbibed, would make the husband’s business prosper. I myself quite recently 
had to deal with a case of a qualified teacher within our own denomination, 
the Dutch Reformed Church, who had relapsed into polygamy, yet who had 
rendered faithful service for many years. I did discover, however, that for a 
long time he had been using medicine with supposedly magical (dynamistic) 
powers. African Church leaders agree that a very large percentage of African 
Christians of all denominations have not been freed from a belief in, and fear of, 
magic. 


CONCLUSION 


Undoubtedly Christian missions have witnessed remarkable progress in Africa 
during the past century. In the Union of South Africa the adherents of paganism 
have decreased from 50-4 per cent. to 42-2 per cent. of the total African popu- 
lation during the decade, 1936-46. Compared with large sections of the Asian 
and South American continents, central and southern Africa present one of the 
most promising fields of labour for Christian missions. Nevertheless, we have to 
realize that even today Africa is still predominantly pagan. 

It is evident, however, that primitive African religion in its original form, as 
known to the pioneer missionaries, is passing away. This religion has given 
proof of its adaptability in the past and is doing so once more under modern 
conditions of urbanization and industrialization. In its modern form, primitive 
African religion has retained its belief in dynamism and spiritism, whilst ancestor- 
worship and a belief in a Supreme Being have receded into the background. 
Moreover, paganism survives in a syncretistic form amongst certain African 
sects and separatist movements. Even within the pale of organized and well- 
established Churches the tendency towards syncretism is strong. 

In Africa therefore we should aim at nurturing a truly spiritual Church which 
is rooted in Christ and is developing against its own African background. 
Moreover, we should seek to guide the African leaders of the Church to a stage 
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where they can state clearly, and in a way intelligible to the African, the contents 
of the true Christian faith over against the subtle temptations of syncretism, 


which indeed beset the Church of Christ in Africa today. 
W. J. VAN DER MERWE 


1 For further study on this point I would refer the reader to African Ideas of God, ed. 
E. W. Smith. 

2 In the Rhodesia Herald of 5th July 1957 Mr Roger Summers, Keeper of Antiquities at Bula- 
wayo, who has had a rigorous archaeological training in Southern Rhodesia and England, 
writes: ‘African social conditions when Zimbabwe was built were undoubtedly very different 
from what they are today, and under those conditions the building of Zimbabwe by Africans for 
Africans under African leadership is a possibility which no archaeologist or historian can possibly 
deny.’ 

3 The translation bears the title, La Philosophie Bantoue: Editeur B.P. 1259, Elizabethville. 

4 Missionary Labours, p.243. 

5 The Church and Primitive Peoples, p.301. 

6 This has partly been my line of approach in my booklet which was published this year 
under the title, The Shona Idea of God. At present this is out of print. In the second edition, 
which I hope will be obtainable by the end of 1957 at the Morgenster Mission Press, Fort 
Victoria, Southern Rhodesia, a list of Nyanja names of God has been added to the list of Shona 
names for the Supreme Being. 

7'Tempels states: “Tegenover de Schepselen wordt God door de Bantu opgevat als de 
krachtverwekker (de scheppende oorzaak) en als de levenskracht-versterker.’ Bantoe-Filosofie, 
pp.57-8. 

8 The Church and Primitive Peoples, p.273. 

8 The Bantu-speaking Tribes of South Africa, p.266. 

10 Bantu Prophets in South Africa, B. G. M. Sundkler, p.261. 

11 African Traditional Religion, p.39. 

- 12 See Cape Argus, 28th November 1955; The Rhodesia Herald, 29th March 1957, 12th 
pril 1957. 
13 Bantu Prophets in South Africa, p.264. 
14 Die Burger, 20th July 1955. 





ISLAM IN THE CONTEMPORARY WORLD 


HE peoples of the belt of Muslim lands stretching from the Atlantic shores 

of Africa to the East Indies are facing an unprecedented challenge to 
traditional ways of life and thought in consequence of the impact of Western 
civilization. To understand their problems, we must submerge the narrow aspect 
of political issues and Western self-interest and look at the deeper issues and ask 
how Islam, which has guided their destinies for thirteen and a half centuries, 
is adapting itself to their needs today. Westerners, seeing only economic 
and political problems, fail to realize—let alone understand—the cultural and 
spiritual crisis they are facing. The great question confronting the Muslim 
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is: What is the meaning of Islam in contemporary life? Christians, facing 
similar problems and needs, have here a ready link of sympathy which can lead 
to deeper understanding. 

After centuries of decadence and stagnation, the Muslim world came under 
the political domination of European powers. Contact with the secular civiliza- 
tion of the West set in motion a process of reaction, acceptance, and adaptation. 
Change extends to all spheres of life—political, economic, social, cuitural and 
religious. There was at first a strong negative reaction against the gifts the 
West had to offer; but the present century has seen a more positive response in 
the attempt to secure for Islamic countries a recognized place in the world. This 
attempt made a breach with the past in the political and economic spheres 
inevitable. Such a revolution affected other aspects of life for economic and 
technological changes have profound social consequences, but the most crucial 
question raised is that of Islam, its relation to the new political structures and 
economic institutions, and to life in general in a changing world. At every stage 
of this process is seen the tension between two polarities: the pull to adopt new 
ways and a more dynamic outlook on life, and the pull of traditional ways and 
their values. This conflict every Muslim carries within himself, hence the 
malaise and uncertainty about the future which one encounters everywhere. 

Religious aspects cannot be considered in isolation, for Islam in its traditional 
form embraced every aspect of life. We will look first at political change, since 
the energies of many Muslims have for long been concentrated upon regaining 
their independence and are still absorbed in the uncertainties of building up 
viable states and resolving their relationship to Islam. It must be remembered 
that Islamic political organization has an entirely different basis from that which 
prevailed in the Christian world where the Church, born within the framework 
of the Roman empire, was separate from the state. There was no such separation 
in Islam. The prophet Muhammad himself formed a state. The religious 
community (umma) was itself Church and State. Consequently all law was 
religious law and every aspect of life came under its domination. Unless this 
is realized, neither Islamic history nor the difficulties Muslims experience in 
adapting their system to modern conditions can be understood. 

The sense of relief felt by Muslims on the attainment of independence after 
the end of the second world war will be understood when it is realized that they 
believed the revival of Islam to be dependent upon the restoration of its political 
power.! This they believed would give them greater latitude to change aspects 
of traditional life in accordance with Islamic principles. But the attainment of 
independence brought into being national states based on geographical and 
underlying cultural differences, and the myth of the unity of Church and 
State, maintained throughout the centuries as a legal fiction but of tremendous 
influence in moulding life, has been shattered. Adoption of a secular conception 
of government has had further consequences and has led to a corresponding 
legal revolution. The change from the Islamic to the national State was 
paralleled by change from the concept of religious law (shari‘a) to national law. 
The authority of the State is paramount. It decides what spheres shall be ruled 
by religious law or whether religious courts shall be allowed to exist at all. This 
led, like all other changes, to conflict between the secular and religious authorities, 
but the reactionaries, wedded to the conception of the fusion of spiritual and 
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temporal, had no suggestions for legal reform except ‘back to the old’. The long 
debate which took place in Pakistan (1947-56) over the provision of a Constitution 
derives from this very clash and the need to achieve a synthesis. The position 
of the shari‘a in the different states varies. It is fully retained in Sa‘udi Arabia, 
Yemen and Afghanistan, and the link completely broken in Turkey (19264). 
Egypt, going more slowly, abolished the shari‘a courts in 1956, but most states, 
except Turkey and Lebanon, recognize Islam as the religion of the state and 
continue to allow the religious courts jurisdiction in matters regarding personal 
status. 

The attainment of independence coincided with the world-wide revolution 
in the economic, technological and social spheres of life. Muslim societies not 
only had to shoulder the burden of forming stable governments, but had to 
introduce reforms and new measures in the attempt to bring their peoples to a 
more advanced stage of economic and social development. The social consequ- 
ences of economic change are profound in the towns and pervasive in the country. 
The traditional social equilibrium is being upset, the gulf between different 
ways of living is becoming wider, a new urban proletariat who have lost their 
ties with the land has been formed, and the countryside is impoverished through 
youth seeking new openings in towns. Even in Sa‘udi Arabia, where the political 
framework remains traditional and based on religious law, the discovery of oil 
brought the country into the maelstrom of world economics and oil revenues 
have set in motion a technical and economic revolution which inevitably has 
expanding repercussions upon traditional life. This ferment gives rise to social 
discontent, the demand for a more dynamic social system and, therefore, recep- 
tivity to new ideologies like communism. Muslim governments, striving to cope 
with the situation, have many positive achievements to their credit in public 
health, land reform and rural development schemes. But the process of change 
is proceeding rapidly without really conscious understanding or direction in 
regard to the social and cultural consequences. Adoption of a material and 
economic trait has often a beyond-material consequence. In the process people 
tend to adopt at least something of the spirit lying behind and the power of 
the traditional Islamic attitude to life is undermined. Islamic legal ideas of 
morality have not made the transition (based on the principles behind the 
Islamic ethical code) to new forms of service easy. It is difficult, for example, 
to get doctors to work in country districts or among refugees because of the 
financial sacrifice this would involve. These factors of change explain the 
instabilities, revolutions and military régimes which Islamic countries have 
experienced during the post-war era. 

Throughout this process two opposing tendencies are everywhere apparent. 
On the one hand, a strong attachment to traditional values and desire to see 
the basic institutions of Islam reborn; and, on the other, the urge to become 
modern nations and adopt the techniques, methods and even ideals of Western 
civilization, whilst maintaining Islam as the spiritual basis of life. The conserv- 
atives are afraid that the sacred character of Islamic institutions will be lost, 
whilst modernists want new forms of political structures and social institutions 
which will be imbued with a certain Islamic character. Some think of the new 
elements as being assimilated-into the Islamic culture. They say new intellectual 
and cultural elements need not be incompatible with Islamic civilization and 
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can be absorbed in such a way that they acquire an Islamic orientation. But it 
is not so simple. There is the question of national cultures within the sphere of 
Islam and these differentiating characteristics are coming out in more acute form. 
Islamic unity has a hollow sound today. Consequently others think that change 
to the full secular outlook is inevitable. Taha Husain, the best known of Egyptian 
men of letters, writes, ‘Politics is one thing, religion is another’, and speaks of 
Islam as the spiritual value within the Egyptian heritage. The weakening of 
Islamic sentiment surrounding traditional institutions is seen everywhere. 
Where it is strong on any particular issue political leaders will not lightly flout it, 
but as the changing climate influences religious leaders and the masses they can 
introduce reforms that would have been impossible ten years before. Today 
reforms such as the emancipation of women which at first evoked strong 
reactions as harmful Westernization are widely accepted as quite compatible 
with Islam. Some Muslim states have granted women’s suffrage. Of great 
importance has been the increasing success of the attempt to supersede sacred 
law by denial of its application to modern conditions. Especially significant 
has been new legislation in regard to family law, a sphere that has hitherto been 
regarded as untouchable since regulations regarding it are explicit in the Qur’4n 
and therefore divinely ordained. 

In spite of these changes the limitations of Islamic modernism to cope with 
the situation must be brought out. The great problem is that of remoulding 
Islamic thought. No attempt has yet been made by theologians to face the 
problem of Islam in the modern world, meet the force of modern criticism and 
out of this confrontation to re-evaluate the principles of the Qur’anic interpreta- 
tion of the universe.2 No Muslim has dared to apply modern methods of critic- 
ism to the Qur’an nor interfere with the doctrinal basis of Islam. What new 
thought has been attempted is the work of the new men. Their attempt to base 
changes on Islamic principles tends to be an attempt at justification by the hunt 
for Qur’anic texts or prophetical dicta, * accompanied by an apologetic or romantic 
reinterpretation of Islam to make it more acceptable to modern thought. It is 
argued, for example, that certain legislation is not absolute but applied to the 
Prophet’s time. Such institutions as child marriage, polygamy and unequal 
divorce rights for men and women, they say, were merely permitted but not 
prescribed for alltime. This method, as an attempt to show that Islam is reason- 
able and adaptable, has been most important in justifying social reform, but it is 
not a fresh approach to Qur’anic truth. 

The attempt to assimilate Western elements has been likened to the way 
in which during the early formative centuries of Islam the empire of the Caliphs 
adopted elements of the cultures of Byzantium and Persia. But there is this 
vital difference between the two processes of cultural interaction. These areas 
had been brought within the orbit of Islam in consequence of its physical 
expansion. The ancient Near Eastern culture was the passive element and Islam 
brought the vital cohesive element. The process was selective. Islam absorbed 
only what could be fitted into its ideal of life stemming from the Prophet’s 
original inspiration, and these elements were transformed in the process. Greek 
science, for example, was assimilated, but not the spirit which inspired it. In 
this sense the complex Islamic culture that was built up from the pre-existing 
cultural background stemmed from the original revelation. 
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On the other hand, the contemporary situation is characterized by the brutal 
impact of an exterior culture. Western secular civilization challenges the very 
principles upon which Islamic civilization is based. Islamic societies have tried, 
and are trying in their reaction, to effect a selective assimilation; seeking to 
absorb what they want from the West, material power, technical skill and 
economic progress, and to remould or reject such cultural elements as are 
inconsistent with the Islamic ideal for life and society. But it has proved im- 
possible to segregate elements in this way. As the ripples expand all areas of life 
become progressively changed. Nationalism, for instance, belongs to Western 
ideology and its adoption changed the whole basis of government (except in 
anachronisms like Sa‘udi Arabia), and that led to change from sacred law to 
national law. During the formative centuries, cultural elements were not so 
much adopted as assimilated into the Islamic mould. They contributed to 
build up the Islamic civilization, but in the process they became Islamic. The 
national State of today, however, is not made an Islamic State by declaring that 
Islam is the religion of the State. The State is the ultimate authority, not the 
law of God. The modern system of education is not made Islamic by including 
Islam in the curriculum as a subject following Western method. Formerly 
education was essentially religious, now it is secular. The Islamic system could 
not absorb the new conceptions. In practice the two systems run parallel. 
Islamic education continues to be taught at places like the Azhar in Cairo and 
the Zituna in Tunis, in spite of reforms, much as in the past, and alongside this 
is the Western and dynamic educational system. These secularizing tendencies 
have been carried into all spheres of life. 

Although the source of change is exterior we must make clear that the process 
of change is a dynamic one. It has acquired a momentum and direction of its 
own. What is coming into being is not a substitution of new for old but a 
growing, in consequence of the interaction of cultures. In other words, we 
are seeing the formation of a new culture. On the other hand, we have to stress 
that modification in religious thought and experience is being brought about 
by the impact of ideas drawn from a non-Islamic realm of experience. It is not 
a modification brought about by fresh thought about Islamic truths arising from 
within, as during the early centuries of Islam. Caution is therefore necessary in 
speaking of this process of change as a resurgence of Islam. A cultural renais- 
sance has been in progress for some time. Arabic, Turkish, Persian and Urdu 
have changed to enable them to communicate modern ways of thought. They 
have been enriched in vocabulary and even their systems of syntax are changing 
and becoming more complex. New forms of literature inspired by Western 
models have been acclimatized to the national languages. The daily Press, 
journals, books and the radio spread the literary language* and communicate the 
new ideas. But this cannot be called a renaissance of Islam. Nor are the various 
forms of Islamic reassertion to be equated with a spiritual revival. In fact the 
objective and subjective pressures mentioned are weakening its spiritual 
authority,* just as they are also weakening the substratum of popular beliefs and 
superstitious practices. The sense of the all-pervading presence of the super- 
natural (whether God, saints or spirits) which characterized life is fading. What 
was formerly ascribed to ‘the will of God’ (disease, famine or poverty) more 
and more are coming to attribute to human ignorance. In infinitely subtle ways 
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old conceptions of the working of the supernatural in human life are being 
undermined, and religious leaders, immured in the old outlook, remain blind 
guides, incapable of guiding to a new understanding of the relationship of God 
and man. 

The emergent nations wish to reassert their distinctive cultural basis and feel 
that this is bound up with Islam to the extent that their national consciousness 
has been moulded through its long spiritual dominance. They think that this 
will act as a stabilizing factor, help them to preserve their religious and cultural 
integrity, whilst effecting the reformation of social and cultural life they realize 
is inevitable, and form a bond with other Muslim states. Islam, therefore, as 
in Pakistan whose very emergence as a state is due wholly to religious differentia- 
tion from the Hindu world, becomes a symbol of their cultural heritage and its 
independence. At the same time, its adoption as State religion inevitably 
introduces tensions since these States are not wholly Muslim; Pakistan, for in- 
stance, has 11 million non-Muslims among its population of 76 million. They 
have their place in the national reassertion based on cultural differences in the 
Arab lands, Turkey, Iran, Pakistan, and Indonesia. 

It will be realized that all possible variations of change are found between and 
within the different countries and that none of these generalizations have validity 
over the whole area. Islam has proved a rallying-centre for most Muslim peoples. 
It is still the principle behind the social order and Western influence has not yet 
caused real social dislocation. It still has power to integrate life and for the 
masses that is due to its religious power pervading all aspects of life. Yet at the 
present time the bonds of the organic union of religion and society which is 
the essence of Islam are being loosened. The Islamic system of the middle ages 
is being destroyed by the new secular civilization and all attempts to preserve it 
are doomed to failure. We would be foolish to predict what will happen in the 
future. But if Islam has within itself anything of lasting validity for the world 
it will survive and, being set free from the dead hand of tradition, may even 
achieve a new synthesis and recover its mission. On the other hand, it may be 
that we will see the preservation of Islam as a religious faith, like Christianity 
in the Western world, but the passing away of a distinctive Islamic civilization, 
absorbed into an ecumenical civilization whose inner principle is anybody’s 
guess. What is evident is that Muslims are facing a profound crisis in the 
character, direction and goal of Islam. J. SPENCER 'TRIMINGHAM 


1 The enunciation of this Islamic principle was primarily the work of Jamal ad-Din al-Afghani 
(d. 1897). Rashid Rida, writing in 1923, affirmed it in these words: ‘Muslims consider that their 
religion truly exists only when there is in being an independent and strong Muslim State which, 
free from opposition and all foreign domination, can put into effect the laws of Islam.’ 

2 Muhammad ‘Abduh (1849-1905) was not a radical theologian. He and his followers of the 
Salafiyya movement envisaged a return to the pristine purity of Islam as it was in the time of 
the religious ‘ancestors’ (salaf, hence the name of the movement), not the reactionary return of 
the Wahhabis to the strict letter of the law, but direct examination of the sources of religion 
in the Qur’an and Tradition. To them were opposed the Islahiyya, ‘reformers’ proper, who be- 
believed in establishing a scientific and liberal Islam without crippling orthodoxy. These 
rationalists are partisans of the total secularization of Islamic states. 

3 In the attempt to justify the secular outlook jurists have discovered that Ibn Taymiyya and 
others made a differentiation in certain cases between religious and civil rulings. Whilst ‘ibadat, 
cult obligations, were absolutely fixed, mu‘amalat, civil obligations, could be changed according 
to circumstances. This has been extended today in a new way. In a recent lecture Subhi 
Mahmasani, a Lebanese lawer, cited a tradition of the Prophet (Sahih of Muslim, vii.95) to the 
effect that a differentiation between the religious and secular may be made and that Muslims 








THE ERSKINES AND THE METHODISTS 


RASMUS MIDDLETON once said, apropos of Ralph Erskine and George 

Whitefield, “The differences of good men are never to be mentioned but with 
sorrow’.! Strangely enough, however, historians have almost forgotten that the 
leaders of the Scots Secession Church and of the Methodist Movement were 
once caught up in a brief ecclesiastical courtship, which at first promised a 
lasting union. Over a century ago a little of the Erskines’ side of the affair was 
presented by their biographer, Donald Fraser; George Whitefield’s relations 
with the secession movement were outlined in the pages of Luke Tyerman. 
John Wesley’s correspondence with Ralph Erskine, however, seems never to 
have seen the light of day since Erskine published it in 1743 in a pamphlet so 
rare that not even the British Museum has a copy. Yet from this work can be 
rescued three important and characteristic letters of the Methodist leader, 
together with new information on the relations between the would-be reformers 
of the established Churches both of England and of Scotland. 

The story opens in 1739. Ebenezer and Ralph Erskine had already formed an 
‘Associate Presbytery’ as a purifying cell within the Presbyterian Church, 
established as the State religion by the tolerance and good sense of King William 
III. The Erskines, like many of their compatriots, believed that altogether too 
much power was now in the hands of the State, whose worldliness was too faith- 
fully echoed by an unspiritual ecclesiastical hierarchy. In particular they urged 
that ministers of religion should be elected by the people, and inveighed against 
the system of patronage, which had been abolished in 1649, restored in 1660, 
abolished once more under William and Mary in 1690, but (unkindest cut of 
all!) once more restored in 1712, under Anne. ‘From which time onwards’, 
wrote John Dall, ‘this ancient cause of strife assumes the position of chief 
disturber of the peace of the Church of Scotland.’? 

In 1739, to all intents and purposes, the Associate Presbytery was a separate 
denomination, albeit small, ignoring all attempts to woo it back to the fold. 
Not until May 1740 did the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland form- 
ally depose the Erskines and their colleagues. The events of the preceding twelve 
months had given grounds for the Associate Presbytery to hope that before a 
state of open schism was declared they might join forces with their English 
brethren for a movement of Church reform on two fronts, a gust of revival 
breathing new life into the established Churches of England and Scotland alike. 
For another new movement, like theirs a movement of the people, and containing 
within it the seeds of secession, was stirring in the south. On 17th February 
1739 George Whitefield preached in the open air to the forgotten colliers of 





were not bound to follow Muhammad’s opinion in secular as in religious matters (see Muslim 
World, xliv, 1954, 200). 

4 In all languages except Arabic, where bilingualism still perpetuates the gulf between litera- 
ture and life, the distinction between the literary and spoken language is being gradually bridged. 

5 Starting from the realization that Islam seems at a halt and incapable of exerting contem- 
porary influence, a Pakistani writer, Rafi ad-Din, says that some Muslims on this account 
consider that the present stagnation is because Islam is not practised, but he considers that this 
is not a cause but a symptom. The real cause is decline in belief (cf. J. W. Sweetman in Muslim 
World, x\vii, 1957, 230). Christians, faced by a similar dilemma, can meet here with the Muslim 
on mutual ground. 
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Kingswood, near Bristol. A few weeks later he persuaded John Wesley to adapt 
‘this strange way of preaching in the fields’, though previously Wesley would 
‘have thought the saving of souls almost a sin if it had not been done in a 
church’.® 

Even before this epochal event of 1st April, however, both John Wesley and 
George Whitefield had realized something of their spiritual kinship with the 
evangelists and Church reformers of Scotland. On the afternoon of 28th 
February Wesley’s diary recorded that he ‘read Erskine’—this at John Bray’s 
in Little Britain, prior to a meeting of the leaders of the infant Methodist society 
in London, which was already witnessing strange and wonderful conversions. 
On 10th March Whitefield wrote to Ralph Erskine about ‘the great outpouring 
of the Spirit in England and Wales’, asking at the same time to hear more about 
the revival in Scotland. Erskine reacted very cautiously. He perused more 
carefully the references to Whitefield in the periodicals. He also enquired about 
him from friends in London.* Eventually he replied, and Whitefield’s fournal 
for 18th May recorded: ‘Received an excellent letter from Mr Ralph Erskine, a 
field-preacher of the Scots Church, a noble soldier of the Lord Jesus Christ.’® 
Whitefield’s use of the term ‘field-preacher’ reveals the fact that he saw in 
Erskine a kindred spirit to Wesley and himself. Erskine apparently sent White- 
field some of the prolific and prolix literature of the Scots movement, and 
Whitefield ‘was much pleased and edified in reading’ the Collection of Sermons 
on Several Subjects published by the two Erskine brothers in 1738.° So edified 
was he, indeed, that his whole outlook changed. It is surely no accident that the 
Calvinistic note began to appear in his thinking and preaching at exactly the 
same period as his literary contacts with the Erskines, and some time before his 
second visit to America had confirmed and crystallized his Calvinism, thus 
precipitating the breach with the Wesleys.’ 

That doctrinal breach within Methodism was not yet, however. Meantime 
Whitefield must urge on John Wesley that he, too, should commence a cor- 
respondence with their fellow-evangelists in Scotland, about whom Wesley 
already knew sufficient to warm to the idea. Here again Ralph Erskine was very 
cautious, and it seemed that he might never act. On 23rd July, therefore, 
Whitefield sent his ‘tenderest affections’ to ‘all the Associate Presbytery’, and 
added a passage designed to break down any remaining hesitation: ‘Mr Wesley 
has not yet received your letter. He will readily correspond with you. He fights 
the Lord’s battles, as doth his brother, most courageously.’® 

At length all Ralph Erskine’s reticence was broken down. In a lengthy 
epistle dated 21st August 1739, he assured Whitefield that he was ready to ‘cover 
with a mantle of love all the differences’ arising from the limitations of the 
Methodists’ Anglican background. He dared to suggest ‘a happy union in the 
Lord’ between the Associate Presbytery and the Methodists, and this (flinging 
discretion to the winds) ‘not only in a private and personal, but even in a 
more public and general way’. Erskine drew out the parallels between the two 
movements, not only in the matter of evangelism, but of ‘Scriptural Christ- 
ianity’ and of secession: 


You likewise add that so long as the Articles of the Church of England are agreeable 
to Scripture, you resolve to preach them up.... This... is the case with us. We 
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preach up and defend, doctrinally and judicially, those Articles of the Church of 
Scotland, agreeable to the Scriptures, which the judicatories are letting go. Hence, I 
conclude, you are just of our mind, as to separation from an established Church. We 
never declared a secession from the Church of Scotland, but . . . only a secession 
from the judicatories, in their course of defection from the primitive and covenanted 
constitution, to which we stood bound by our ordination engagements. 


Having reiterated his conviction that ‘there is, perhaps, more in the womb of 
Providence relating to our several situations, and successes therein, than we are 
aware of’, he concluded with salutations to ‘the worthy Sewards and Wesleys’.® 
(William Seward’s correspondence with Erskine had opened on 24th July, when 
he introduced himself as ‘a weak fellow-labourer with dear Mr Whitefield’.!°) 

Actually, Whitefield had embarked for America a week before this letter was 
written. In the course of this same letter, however, Erskine had announced an 
arrangement that the Associate Presbytery’s publications would be sent regularly 
to Whitefield, or in his absence ‘to Mr Seward or Mr John Wesley’. It is possible 
that Wesley read the letter before it was forwarded to Whitefield, to be answered 
the following January. At any rate, three days later John Wesley despatched his 
first letter to Ralph Erskine, taking up where for the time being Whitefield had 
left off. It was a comparatively short letter, but its importance for Wesley was 
marked by the fact that in his diary that morning he inserted a special note— 
‘writ to Erskine’: 

‘Bristol, Aug. 24, 1739. 
Reverend and dear Sir, 

Many Souls hath our blessed Lord here turned from Darkness unto Light, 
and from the Power of Satan unto God; a great and effectual Door is indeed opened 
among us, and the many Adversaries cannot shut it: But what a little surprized us 
at first, was the outward Manner wherein most of these were affected, who are cut to 
the Heart by the Sword of the Spirit. Some of them drop down as dead, having no 
Strength nor Appearance of Life left in them. Some burst out into strong Cries and 
Tears, some exceedingly tremble and quake, from some great Drops of Sweat fall to 
the Ground, others struggle as in the Agonies of Death, so that four or five strong Men 
can hardly restrain a weak Woman or a Child from hurting themselves or others. 
Of these many are in that Hour filled with Peace and Joy, others continue Days or 
Weeks in Heaviness, so that sometimes their Bodies almost sink under the weight of 
the wounded Spirit. 

I should be glad to know whether any outward Appearances like these have been 
among you, and how the Work of the Lord prospers in your Hands. It would be a 
Comfort to our little Flock, in whose Prayers, you and your Fellow-labourers are not 
forgotten. O may you see Satan as Lightning fall from Heaven! We have (forty or 
fifty of us) been this Day calling together upon our God, that he would please to hasten 
his Kingdom. I commend you and your dear Brother (both after the Flesh and after 
the Spirit) to his Protection, and am, 

Reverend and dear Sir, 
Your affectionate Brother, and servant in Christ, 
John Wesley.’!2 


Wesley had avoided any reference to the danger of secession or separation 
implicit in every revival. The theme refused to be shelved, however. On Thurs- 
day, 13th September, he was made fully aware of how the situation in Scotland 
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might apply to himself and his brother. The conversation of agroup of Methodists 
and others gathered at Islington House swayed ominously towards the subject of 
secession. A ‘serious clergyman’ wanted to know in what respects the Wesleys 
differed from the Church of England. Being told ‘In none!’ he pressed the 
matter farther, asking in what points they differed from the clergy of the Church 
of England. Wesley acknowledged that he did indeed differ from some of the 
clergy, namely those who ‘dissent from the Church (though they own it not)’. 
Thus much is to be seen in his printed Fournal. It is a very interesting echo of 
the position of the Erskines. In a much fuller private journal written for the 
benefit of his brother Charles, however, Wesley revealed that one of the group 
was ‘a Scotch gentleman’, who echoed the ‘serious clergyman’s’ warning by 
furnishing ‘a plain account of Mr Erskine and his associates’. This account 
was summarized, and the summary included Ebenezer Erskine’s reply when 
summoned before the Moderator of the General Assembly: ‘Moderator, both 
you and those that are with you have erred from the faith, and your practices 
are irregular too; and you have no discipline: therefore you are no Kirk. We are 
the Kirk, and we alone.’ In spite of this uncompromising statement, the Associ- 
ate Presbytery had escaped deposition (for the time being) by five votes. But 
the future was threatening. Wesley’s presentation of their case to his brother 
Charles betrayed a sympathy which may or may not have reflected the viewpoint 
of the unnamed Scotch gentleman: 


Having received help from God, they continue to this day; declaring to all that their 
congregation is the Kirk of Scotland; that they (the ministers, now ten in all) are the 
proper Presbytery, and there is no other; those commonly so called having made 
shipwreck both of the faith and discipline once delivered to the saints.}* 


How closely this narrative of the two Scots brothers echoed the urges and the 
half-submerged fears of the two English brothers! 

A fortnight later came Ralph Erskine’s reply to Wesley’s letter, accompanied 
by some pamphlets. It was dated ‘Dunfermline, Sept. 28, 1739’. Wesley con- 
sidered it important enough to include in his printed Fournal. While confessing 
that the preaching of the Associate Presbytery was not accompanied by such 
revival phenomena as Wesley had described—and hazarding a guess that these 
manifestations were attempts of Satan to frustrate the work—Erskine main- 
tained that the crucial issue in each case was that people really were converted. 
In closing he asked to be kept in touch with Methodist events, and added a 
salutation which echoed and emphasized Wesley’s own, even though he was 
eighteen years Wesley’s senior: 


Pray let me hear, at your leisure hours, more and more of what the Lord is doing 
among you. 
I am, Reverend and very Dear Sir, 
Your very affectionate brother and servant in Christ, 
Ralph Erskine.1% 


Meantime, George Whitefield, both on the high seas and on American soil, 
was eagerly studying his Erskine. In November he wrote to Ralph Erskine: 
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My heart has been much warmed by reading some of your sermons, especially that 
preached before the Associate Presbytery. I long more and more to hear of the rise 
and progress of your proceedings, and how far you would willingly carry the reforma- 
tion of the Church of Scotland. 


He sought more guidance in his theological reading, hinting that already his 
Scots tutor had been largely instrumental in converting him to the Calvinist 
position: 


I bless God, His Spirit has convinced me of our eternal election by the Father through 
the Son; of our free justification by faith in His blood; of our sanctification as the con- 
sequence of that; and of our final perseverance and glorification as the result of all.14 


On 16th January 1740, replying to Erskine’s delayed overtures of 21st August, 
Whitefield informed Erskine that he was now in complete doctrinal agreement 
with him: ‘I assure you, dear sir, I am fully convinced of the doctrine of elec- 
tion, free justification, and final perseverance.’ In spite of his frequent preaching 
in Presbyterian churches, however, Whitefield was unable to take the further 
step of agreeing that the presbyterian type of church government was essential 
tothe true worship of God. Here he remained a true disciple of his former leader, 
John Wesley: “Though I profess myself a minister of the Church of England, 
I am of a catholic spirit; and, if I see any man who loves the Lord Jesus in 
sincerity, I am not very solicitous to what outward communion he belongs.’!® 

John Wesley also (and presumably Charles) was studying his Erskine, both 
in the publications supplied in accordance with the promise to keep the Method- 
ists in general au fait with Scots affairs, and also by means of at least one parcel of 
books sent to him personally. Intervals of leisure were few and brief in these 
crucial months, however, which included not only frequent travelling and pioneer 
preaching, but the formation of the Foundery Society in London. One cannot 
avoid suggesting that this important step in the gradual separation of Methodism 
from the Church of England was at least made simpler for Wesley by the fact 
that he had been convinced on at least one point by Erskine’s writings—‘that 
every Christian congregation has an indisputable right to choose its own 
Pastor’. This point, the chief bone of contention in the lengthy and acrimonious 
debate over patronage, was continually being emphasized by both the Erskines. 
Typical is Ebenezer Erskine’s sermon, The Stone rejected by the Builders, 
exalted as the Head-Stone of the Corner. This had caused a sensation when it 
was first preached before the Synod of Perth and Stirling in 1732, and had 
continued to be one of the manifestoes of the Associate Presbytery. There is no 
doubt that a copy would be supplied to Wesley, and that his eye would seek out 
the ‘quarrelled expressions’ to which the reader was obligingly directed: 


The Call of the Church lies in the free choice and election of the christian people. 
The promise of conduct and counsel in the choice of men that are to build the church 
is not made to patrons, heritors, or any other particular set of men, but to the church, 
the body of Christ, to whom apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors and teachers are 
given. As it is a natural privilege of every house or society of men to have the choice of 
their own servants or officers, so ’tis the privilege of the house of God in a particular 
manner. 
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[Christ’s] authority was invaded by the act restoring patronages, whereby power is 
given to a malignant lord or laird to present a man, to take the charge of precious 
souls, who has perhaps no more concern about their salvation than the great Turk.?” 


The Foundery Society, the ‘Mother Society’ of Methodism, undoubtedly 
did consist of those who had deliberately chosen John Wesley as their spiritual 
leader. We must not overlook one important fact, however. Wesley made it 
quite clear that in the building which belonged to him personally his was the 
supreme authority, not the people’s. If they did not agree with his methods, 
they were free to leave in peace, but not to appoint another leader for that 
Society in his place.1® 

It was not until 26th June 1740, just before Wesley’s final break with the 
Fetter Lane Society,?® that he completed his study of Erskine’s parcel of books, 
and thus felt able to reply: 


London, June 26, 1740. 
Dear Sir, 
I delayed answering your welcome Letter, till I could have Time to read over 
and consider the Tracts you was so kind as to send me. 

Of one Point which I knew not before, it has pleased God to convince me by them, 
viz. that every Christian Congregation has an indisputable Right to choose its own 
Pastor. 

If it be not yet given us to agree as to some other Points relating to Discipline, yet 
it is a great Blessing that we can love one another, and bear with one another, till it 
seems good to our Lord (whichsoever of us is now mistaken) to reveal even this 
unto us. 

I greatly rejoice in the Simplicity and Plainness of Speech wherewith you testify 
to the Truth, and against those who either are utter Strangers thereto, or hold it in 
Unrighteousness. 

What I apprehend us to be now called to in England is, 

Ist. To declare the fundamental Truths of the Gospel, which have been for many 
Years either forgotten among us, or denied, despised, and blasphemed: this we gener- 
ally do plainly and simply, without enumerating the Objections; indeed most times 
without taking any direct Notice that any thing hath ever been objected against them. 
But on some Occasions it has been further required of us. 

2dly, To stop the Mouths of Gainsayers, and even publickly to testify, that the 
Prophets prophesy falsely, and the People love to have it so. 

3dly, We are called to knit together in one, and to build up in our most holy Faith, 
as many as are given us of those who either love or seek the Lord Jesus in Sincerity. 

I believe the Time will come when we shall be called to describe more particularly 
the many Antichrists which are in the World, and more explicitely (sic) to declare the 
publick and general corruptions which overspread our Church and Nation: But 
perhaps our wise Lord will not suffer this to be, till there is a greater Number of those 
gathered, who would joyfully take the spoiling of their Goods, knowing they have a 
better and an enduring Substance, and who would not count their Lives dear unto 
them, so they might finish their Course with Joy. 

We shall at all Times rejoice to hear how the Cause of our common Lord prospers 
in your Hand, and desire a constant Place in your Prayers, that God would lead us in 
all things. I am, 

Dear Sir, 
Your ever affectionate Brother and Servant, 
John Wesley.”° 
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To Ralph Erskine this sounded very promising. It looked as if there might 
indeed be an English counterpart of the Scottish Reformation. He was quite sure 
of Whitefield. And now it seemed that Wesley also was accepting the true faith 
as the Erskines proclaimed it. Perhaps eventually both Whitefield and Wesley 
would also embrace the true Christian church discipline, as embodied in the 
Associate Presbytery. He could not quite banish a lurking doubt, however, from 
his belated reply to Wesley’s letter. First he put the credit side: 


Dunfermline, January 31, 1741. 
Reverend and Dear Sir, 

I was glad to find the Lord was pleased to enlighten you in that Point, relating 
to the indisputable Right that every Christian Congregation hath to choose its own 
Pastor. The Modesty, Judgment and Caution with which you write concerning other 
Points relating to Discipline, wherein it is not yet given us to agree, appears with a 
very beautiful and promising Aspect unto me. It is no doubt a great Blessing that we 
can love and bear with one another, till it please our Lord to reveal even this unto us. 


Then came the doubt. A Dunfermline woman visiting her husband in London 
had brought back a report that Wesley ‘seem’d to allow all promiscuously to 
come to the Lord’s Table’. His teaching on sin was also suspect, for he appar- 
ently maintained that believers sinned, not because of ‘the Remains of corrupt 
Nature that may be in the Regenerate, but merely from Outward Tempta- 
tions’.1 

Wesley did not answer this letter. Controversy much nearer home was 
engaging all the attention he could spare for such matters. In a letter from 
America George Whitefield, now thoroughly converted to the Erskines’ Cal- 
vinism, had chided Wesley (albeit in kindly terms) for preaching and writing 
against predestination. Extracts from this letter had been surreptitiously 
printed and distributed in the very Foundery itself. On 1st February 1741, 
Wesley was constrained publicly to tear the printed letter in pieces, as did the 
other members of his congregation. A month later the Methodist Society at 
Kingswood was split over the same issue. Marginal negotiations must obviously 
give way before these internal disruptions. 

Whitefield, on his way back from America in the Minerva, gathered that there 
was already a serious dissension within the Methodist camp, and wrote the more 
enthusiastically to the Erskines, expressing the pious hope that he might soon 
find an additional sphere of evangelistic activity in Scotland.?* Dissension 
rapidly issued in division. Less than a month after landing at Falmouth, 
George Whitefield was building a “Tabernacle’ for himself and his followers in 
London. Briefly, almost bitterly, he wrote to Erskine: 


London, April 2, 1741. 


Reverend and very dear Brother, 

God is sifting his Church here. The Mr Wesleys scarce preach one Principle 
agreeable to the Gospel of Jesus Christ. I’m obliged to separate from them. They 
load the Doctrine of Election with the most heavy Curses, and plead up for an absolute 
sinless Perfection. Some already Blaspheme. 


George Whitefield.?% 
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This was the second account that Erskine had received of Wesley’s ‘gross and 
heterodox Doctrine’. It was sufficient: 


I not only gave up with all Correspondence and Communication with him, but lost 
all my good Thoughts and Opinion of him, and of any extraordinary Effects of his 
Ministry that he and others had talked of.?4 


He still had hopes, however, of fruitful co-operation with the Calvinistic wing 
of the Methodist movement. To Whitefield he wrote on April 10th with great 
enthusiasm about the projected visit of the English evangelist to Scotland: 


Glory to God! who has enlightened you so clearly, and enabled you to give testimony 
so faithfully, against the dangerous errors that are springing up.... I am persuaded 
that your coming to us would be matter of great joy. . . . Come, if possible, dear 
Whitefield, come. There is no face on earth I would desire more earnestly to see.25 


Even Whitefield, however, did not come up to Erskine’s expectations. 
Naturally enough, Erskine sought to claim Whitefield’s labours for the Associate 
Presbytery alone, at the expense of the misguided Church of Scotland in 
general. Naturally enough, again, Whitefield urged his desire to ‘preach the 
simple gospel to all who are willing to hear me, of whatever denomination’. 
Ralph Erskine enlisted his elder brother Ebenezer to check this misguided zeal. 
Ebenezer, while commending Whitefield for his stand against the Wesleys, 
pleaded with him ‘not to strengthen the hands of our corrupt clergy and judica- 
tories, who are carrying on a course of defection, and worrying out a faithful 
ministry from the land’. Whitefield was not convinced, but resolved to give 
‘the first offer of [his] poor ministrations’ to the Erskines.*6 

The long-awaited and controverted visit commenced on 30th July 1741, when 
Whitefield arrived at Dunfermline to stay in Ralph Erskine’s home. A special 
assembly of the Associate Presbytery was summoned to confer with him on 
5th August. In the name of his colleagues Ebenezer Erskine urged Whitefield 
to transform himself from free-lance evangelist into church-founder. Whitefield 
continued to maintain that his duty was simply to preach the gospel, no matter 
what happened to his converts afterwards, and claimed that he ‘had no freedom 
to separate from the Church of England, until it excommunicated him’. The 
Associate Presbytery’s hopes of their new champion were dashed to pieces. 
He had turned sour in their mouths. There was an open breach. Whitefield 
went on his way through Scotland, pursued by the taunts and bitter calumnies 
of those who had so eagerly welcomed him as their own exclusive friend.?’ 
Sufficient illustration is provided by the title-page of a pamphlet by one of their 
number, Adam Gib: 


A Warning against Countenancing the Ministrations of Mr George Whitefield, published 
in the New Church at Bristow, upon Sabbath, fune 6, 1742. Together with an Appendix 
upon the same Subject, wherein are shewn, that Mr Whitefield is no Minister of Fesus 
Christ; that his Call and Coming to Scotland are scandalous; that his Practice is dis- 
orderly, and fertile of Disorder; that his whole Doctrine is, and his Success must be, 
diabolical; so that People ought to avoid him, from Duty to God, to the Church, to them- 
selves, to Fellow-Men, to Posterity, and to him.?8 
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It was a sad dénouement, even though it had the undesired effect of increasing 
Whitefield’s popularity with the Scots in general. Whitefield’s own comment 
may be echoed to this day: “To what lengths may prejudice carry even good 
men! From giving way to the first risings of bigotry and a party spirit, Good 
Lord, deliver us!’*® 

It seemed that the promising courtship between Methodism and the Secession 
Church was over. One final halfhearted attempt was made to re-open it, this 
time by John Wesley, in his last letter to Ralph Erskine: 


Newcastle upon Tyne, Nov. 30, 1742. 
Reverend and dear Sir, 

I believe I have wrote to you since I heard from you, but whether I did or not 
is of no great Concern; the Reason of my not writing again, was my Apprehension 
that it would not be agreeable to you. Difference of Opinion is indeed with me a very 
small thing, but with you I fear it is not so, at least if any Credit be to be given to the 
Accounts I have lately seen and heard. 

My Design was, a while since, to have desired your Acceptance of the last printed 
Extract of my Journal, but I could not believe anything of that kind would be welcome 
to you when I had read the Pamphlet published by Mr Gib. O Sir (if you can yet 
receive any thing from one whom you declare to be actuated by Satan) let me press 
that single Advice upon you, Let these Men alone, lest haply you be found even to 


fight against God. I am, 
Reverend Sir, 


Your still affectionate Brother and Servant, 
John Wesley.*° 


Had Wesley followed out his intention of sending the third published extract 
from his Fournal, covering the period August 1738 to November 1739, Erskine 
would have found on pp.62-4 his own approving answer to Wesley’s first letter 
to him, though signed only with the initials ‘R.E.’ That printed letter (some- 
what mangled) provided material for Alexander Webster, minister of the 
Tolbooth Church, Edinburgh, to defend Methodism against the Associate 
Presbytery’s attacks. Whereupon Erskine, instead of replying to Wesley’s latest 
letter, published their correspondence in its entirety, in the extremely rare 
pamphlet which forms the basis of this article: 


Fraud and Falshood discover’d: or, Remarks upon Mr Webster’s postscript to the second 
Edition of his Letter. With a true and full copy of Mr Ralph Erskine’s Letter to Mr Fohn 
Wesley, and Observes on Mr Webster’s false Copy of it, leaving out the marks he gave 
therein of a truly divine work. Also Mr Wesley’s testimonial sent to Mr Erskine, in a 
Letter from Mr. Whitefield, Gc. In a Missive to a Brother who sought Mr Erskine’s 
Thoughts upon that Postscript. . . . Edinburgh Printed, and sold at the Printing-house 
in the Parliament-close. MDCCXLIII.’31 


This was, in effect, the end—not so much the publication of the correspond- 
ence as the avowedly antagonistic motives which prompted the action. Never- 
theless when Wesley paid his first visit to Scotland in 1751, he was still striving 
to keep an open mind about the Erskines and their work. Further study of a 
volume of Ralph Erskine’s sermons, however, completely disillusioned him. 
The entry in his Journal for 20th September, 1751, acknowledged that the breach 
was complete: 
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I read, with great prejudice in their favour, some of Mr Erskine’s Sermons, par- 
ticularly those which I had heard much commended, entitled ‘Law-Death, 
Gospel-Life:’ But how was I disappointed! I not only found many things odd 
and unscriptural, but some that were dangerously false; and the leaven of 
Antinomianism spread from end to end. 


It was the end of the chapter: and the two youthful reform movements did not 
marry and live happily ever after. FRANK BAKER 
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EVELYN UNDERHILL—SPIRITUAL DIRECTOR 
TO HER GENERATION 


VELYN UNDERHILL’S Mysticism must have kindled an astonishment in 
some of her readers similar to that described by John Keats in his sonnet, 
On First Looking into Chapman’s ‘Homer’. For her work, which is, to quote the 
sub-title, A Study in the Nature and Development of Man’s Spiritual Conscious- 
ness, introduces the idea of an ever-expanding spiritual universe almost as 
staggering as the limitless spaces of modern astronomy, and produced an 
impression for which many of us were totally unprepared. The vista opened 
up was not unlike the Pacific, viewed by stout Cortez ‘silent on a peak in Darien’ 
for it was ‘the eternal voyaging of adventurous souls on the vast and stormy 
sea of the Divine’. The very notion of being exposed and alone on uncharted 
oceans, with only the winds of the spirit in the sails as guide, was as disconcert- 
ing as the fear of a longshoreman of being hustled aboard ship by a pressgang 
crew. 

Yet a strong ozone was already blowing inshore from the sea, freshening the 
stuffy atmosphere of conventional religious life. Dean Inge had published 
Christian Mysticism, and Baron von Hiigel The Mystical Element in Religion. 
Mysticism was in the air, and quite a number of ministers and well-read laymen 
were restive, ready for adventure, for any chance of escape from ‘ghastly smooth 
life’. 

The effect of the book upon others was less disturbing and challenging. 
But their attention was riveted by a fresh and fearless approach to reality, written 
with style and uninhibited by any bias save the interests of truth. They were 
grateful, too, for the author’s unmistakable sincerity, for the way in which her 
essential spirit came through the written words. Charles Williams writes 
appreciatively of this trait in his Introduction to The Letters of Evelyn Underhill: 


She had what so many religious writers had not—a real impartiality, a holiness of 
judgement, consistent with her own predilections but overruling them. Her natural 
efficiency may have played its part in this; it was as distasteful to her to be wrong 
intellectually as to be wrong morally. 


The books she published after Mysticism, such as The Life of the Spirit and the 
Life of Today, Man and the Supernatural, and The Essentials of Mysticism, were 
to a great extent developments or amplifications of the theme of the first work. 
They were endeavours to provide a synthesis of religion, philosophy, psychology, 
art, and history, which would meet the needs of modern man. In her Preface to 
The Life of the Spirit . . . she wrote: 


A special attempt has been made to bring the classic experiences of the spiritual life 
into line with the conclusions of modern psychology, and in particular, to suggest 
some of the directions in which recent psychological researches may cast light on the 
standard problems of religious consciousness. 


Perhaps what was more welcomed by a large number of readers, not so much 
concerned about the reconciliation between science and religion, was the feeling 
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of personal rehabilitation, confidence and recovered belief, engendered by a 
writer whose authority and integrity were so completely convincing. 

The task of striving for an alignment between religion and modern thought 
was an obligation forced upon her if she was to preserve personal integrity of 
mind; it was reinforced by a sense of responsibility towards the readers whose 
minds would be influenced by what she wrote. This double-pronged spur 
strikes the flanks of all conscientious writers—and, need it be added, ministers 
of the gospel. Any appraisement of Evelyn Underhill would be incomplete 
and unbalanced which did not recognize that through all her life she was a 
patient and relentless searcher after truth, a pioneer blazing a trail through a 
dark forest. 

It needs to be understood that Evelyn Underhill had no instruction in religion 
asachild. She writes in a letter to a Roman Catholic: “You see, I wasn’t brought 
up to religion really—except just in a formal way, of course. So when the 
“youthful crash” arrived it caught me fair and square, and for eight or nine 
years I really believed myself to be an atheist.’ This, of course, had its dis- 
advantages, but it had advantages as well, for it enabled her to realize the 
vagueness of many of her contemporaries where religion was concerned, and to 
confirm her call to exercise a ministry of clarification. The intellectual discipline 
of study and composition in a supremely difficult task, and the relentless self- 
criticism to which she always subjected herself, were, wholly unknown to her- 
self, preparations for the distinctly personal experience of Christ that was to be 
vouchsafed to her at the right moment. 

One thing that will strike every careful reader is that Evelyn Underhill quotes 
her sources verbatim far more often than do most writers. Another is that she 
makes more references to St Augustine, and particularly to the Confessions, 
than to any other mystic or book. There is a very interesting letter to Z.A., 
written on 4th August 1929, expressing her interest in what her correspondent 
calls St Augustine’s ‘cosmic experience’, and going on to prove its insufficiency. 
But the date of the letter should be noticed; she could not have written it in 
1911, the year in which she published Mysticism. Her mind at that time had 
a great affinity with that of the great Western father before the time of his 
conversion. Both Augustine and Evelyn Underhill were consumed with a 
mystical urge towards the Absolute, a craving for the unity that makes God and 
man as one. Augustine was steeped in Plato and Neo-Platonism, and Evelyn 
Underhill’s mind, for a woman, was unusually inclined to the abstract. She says 
of herself: ‘Philosophy brought me round to an intelligent and irresponsible 
sort of theism.’ In the long and often thwarted efforts to come in sight of the 
Eternal Beauty, both suffered similar frustrations, though Evelyn was never, 
like Augustine, inhibited by the dissipations of youth. Again, they were each 
led forward by an illumination which, whilst transcending reason, did not deny 
its uses. In the ecstasy granted to Augustine with his mother Monica in Ostia, 
mother and son were both carried upward to a vision of “That which is’—not of 
God as revealed through a person. Though there is no description of Evelyn 
Underhill’s vision, she tells us that it brought a conviction of the truth of 
Christianity, but no sense of personal relationship between herself and God. 

Before passing from our author’s pre-Christian period, it will be convenient 
here to remind readers that Evelyn Underhill wrote two very different kinds of 
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books, so different that if one were not familiar with her style one would say they 
could not have been written by the same person. There are the erudite and 
didactic works, such as Mysticism and Man and the Supernatural, and there are 
the simple almost homely little devotional studies such as Abba, The School of 
Charity, The Fruits of the Spirit, etc. What is the explanation? In the letter 
quoted earlier, Evelyn Underhill wrote: 


When Augustine said of Neo-Platonism, ‘How could these books have taught me 
Charity?’ he put it in a nutshell. At his conversion, he didn’t just sanctify, but went 
clean beyond the ‘higher pantheism’ to personal relationship that taught him humility 


and love. 


All this could be said of Evelyn Underhill herself. The difference then is the 
difference made to a person who has become a lover of Christ. The difference 
in the books is that between a person arguing a case and a humble devoted 
disciple exercising a cure of souls. 

The explanation of this change from ‘intelligent theism’ to discipleship will 
appear if we follow significant events and preoccupations in her growth and 
development. Biographical material will have to be much compressed, and only 
those incidents selected that have a bearing on the inner and spiritual growth. 
The publication of Mysticism in 1911, when its author was thirty-six years of 
age, may be looked upon as the turning-point, at which Evelyn Underhill began 
to move, at first gradually, then rapidly, to a completeness of life and belief as a 
Christian. Let us take a glance then at the period previous to that date. 

Evelyn Underhill was born in 1875 at Wolverhampton. Her father was 
Arthur, afterwards Sir Arthur, Underhill—a distinguished barrister. “The keen 
tonic atmosphere of legal astuteness’ did not interfere with Evelyn’s physical 
freedom, whatever edge it gave to her style. She enjoyed her father’s yacht and 
became a good small-boat sailor. It cannot be said at what age she began to 
develop the study of personal consciousness; but we can detect signs of an 
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interest in philosophy even when she was a girl of fourteen away at school: , 


‘Oh, please can you tell me who Spinoza was? He was mentioned in the sermon 
last Sunday; he seems to have been not a very nice person from what Mr 
Wakefield said.’ In 1892, she wrote a paper headed ‘My Thoughts and Opinions 
written on the Eve of my Seventeenth Birthday’, in which she said that her ideal 
woman ‘should have a sense of proportion’. 


Two years earlier she had made her first visit to France, and later she went , 


every year to Europe. When she was in her early twenties, it was possible to 
guess what would be for some time to come one of her chief interests; for she 
wrote from Florence—a city she afterwards preferred to visit alone—‘Once 
you have found it out [what Italian painters are really trying to paint] you must 
love them till the end of your life.’ She would almost certainly have been charmed 
by the beautiful simplicity of Fra Angelico’s The Annunciation and enraptured 
by Botticelli’s Spring. Here surely in Spring was enough to awaken in her the 


spirit of true humanism and in The Annunciation the adoring soul; for adora- | 


tion—a word to become so familiar in her books—must have been awakened in 


those early fervent years. 
No doubt art was her religion for some time, as it is so often with the young, 
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yet it could not be very long before it became linked up with the subjects it 
portrayed. It would be a natural inference that when her interest was awakened 
in religious art, it would be directed to what had inspired it—to the saints, and 
from them to their writings. Those who know Evelyn Underhill’s books are 
aware that they were written by one who loved art and poetry. She was indeed 
no inconsiderable poet herself; and before she was twenty-seven she had also 
written a novel. ‘T'wo other novels followed shortly after, but she felt that fiction 
was not her forte. 

Evelyn Underhill’s interest in the saints was not at first in their theology, or 
even their saintliness, though she could hardly fail to be impressed by it. 
Concerned, when writing Mysticism, primarily with human consciousness, she 
was more interested in how their minds worked. She soon discovered that there 
was more reliable psychology in the writings of St Augustine, Ruysbroeck the 
Admirable, Santa Teresa, and Jacob Boehme than was to be found in modern 
books written from a purely scientific viewpoint. Indeed, she became so con- 
vinced of the authenticity of the saints as to be able to write that one’s personal 
experience of Transcendence ‘guarantees the truthfulness of their statements ; 
the supreme importance of their adventures, their closer contact with Reality.’ 
Yet though her wide and exhaustive researches into mystical states, including 
those of Oriental as well as European exponents, widened her sympathies and 
toleration, they did not enable her to recognize the superiority of Christian 
mysticism to other spiritual cults. For when she writes that ‘Christians may well 
remark that the psychology of Christ as presented in the Gospels is of a piece 
with that of the mystics’, she is evidently looking at the life of our Lord from 
the same level as that from which she had studied the mystics; she had not yet 
learned to come to Christ by faith. But she was to admit in the Preface to the 
twelfth edition of Mysticism that she had not sufficiently emphasized the im- 
portant things—the distinction that must be made between Christ and man, 
and the fact that it is man’s response to the grace of God rather than his own 
effort which brings conclusive evidence that the way to God is through Christ. 

The most important event in the second phase of her life was her acquaintance 
with Baron von Hiigel, which was to deepen into a friendship and to lead to his 
becoming her spiritual director in 1921 for four years before his death. During 
the years between the publication of Mysticism and her becoming a practising 
member of the Church of England, she went through fire and deep waters. She 
was probably under the Cloud of Unknowing at the time when she was translat- 
ing the work of that title. She might have been writing about herself when in 
The Mystics of the Church, she described Angela of Foligno as ‘the woman who 
at about fifty years old had passed through a long apprenticeship and much 
interior suffering before reaching the creative levels of spiritual life’. 

In the February of 1907 she went to spend a few days with a friend at the 
Franciscan Convent of St Mary of the Angels, Southampton. It was a convent 
of Perpetual Adoration. She speaks of the visit as ‘a wonderful week’, and of 
being a good deal shaken by the experience, but ‘unconvinced’. Shortly after- 
wards, she tells us, ‘I was converted quite suddenly once for all, by an over- 
powering vision which had no specifically Christian elements, but yet convinced 
me that the Catholic religion was true’. She felt strongly attracted to the Roman 
Church, but was inhibited from membership because she was quite unable to 
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sacrifice her intellectual integrity which, she realized, she would have to do if 
she submitted herself to its authority. Intellectually, then, she was convinced 
of the truth of Christianity and was prepared to accept the historic creeds 
(with perhaps certain mental reservations), but could make little of the 
Gospels. She wrote in 1922, when she was forty-seven: 


Until about five years ago I had never had any personal experience of our Lord. | 
didn’t know what it meant. I was a convinced theocentric, thought most Christo- 
centric language and practice sentimental and superstitious, and was very handy with 
shallow psychological explanations of it. 


It was during the years 1921 to 1925, when she came directly under the 
guidance of von Hiigel, that she came to a realization of what it means to be a 
Christian. He had advised her to spend two afternoons in each week to visiting 
the poor in the neighbourhood, and this she did. 


The position I thought myself to be in [she writes] was that of a broadminded and 
intelligent Christian, but when . . . I went to the Baron he said I wasn’t much better 
than a Unitarian! Somehow, by his prayers or something, he compelled me to experi- 
ence Christ. He did something else by what he was often fond of saying—‘“The 
Church came before the mystics . . . the Church is something more than the totality 
of the mystics.’ 


Soon came the time when she could use words almost threadbare among us— 
‘I saw and felt how it actually is that we are in Christ and He in us.’ What 
distance she actually travelled from ‘intellectual theism’ may be judged by what 
was wrung from her heart when she was writing her last, and from the Christian 
viewpoint her greatest work, Worship: ‘Worship is summed up in sacrifice . . . 
the flame of Everlasting Love can not only warm and enlighten: it must burn 
till it transforms.’ 

‘Where lies the land to which the ship must go?’ That question, quoted by 
Evelyn Underhill when she began to write about the saints, was never out of her 
mind, and before she died she was able to answer it. No one more amply 
fulfilled the vocation of spiritual director to the general religious public of her 
age than Evelyn Underhill. ‘Whenever I read her books,’ writes a venerable 
friend, ‘I always feel like shouting, ““This is authentic!”’’ But the whole back- 
ground of life has changed now, and what we urgently need is a great mind 
able to investigate and clarify spiritual problems as they affect men’s inner 
consciousness in an atomic age, a noble soul who, set in the midst of com- 
plexities greater than any that have so far confronted the race, has found peace 
at the centre of ‘tumult’s wheel’ and a fund of fresh spiritual resources. Our 
most pressing need is for a great spiritual director who can speak to the heart 
of the present generation. J. HENRY BODGENER 
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CHURCH UNION IN NORTH INDIA 
AND PAKISTAN 


T is now expected that the ‘Plan of Church Union in North India and 

Pakistan! will be accepted, and put into operation by 1961. This seems 
therefore a suitable time to review it. 

The plan of union has been a long time in preparation. ‘Its sources can be 
traced back to the movement of the Holy Spirit which found expression in the 
Edinburgh Conference, 1910, the meeting at Tranquebar in South India in 
1919, and the appeal of the Lambeth Conference of 1920.’ In 1929 the United 
Church of Northern India had come into being, and in 1929 the then Wesleyan 
Methodist Church was asked if it would consider joining the United Church. 
In reply, at a preliminary conference, the late Rev. A. J. Revnell suggested, and 
his Church supported his suggestion, that an attempt should be made to secure 
a much wider union. There were ‘Round-Table Conferences’ in 1929, 1930, 
1931, and 1935. In 1936 a definite ‘Basis of Negotiation’ was prepared, and the 
important matters of the unification of the Ministry in general and of the two 
Episcopates (Anglican and Methodist) received attention. 

The year 1944 was of great importance, since the General Council of the 
Church of India, Burma and Ceylon (Anglican) then passed by a large majority 
a proposal that in any future union the Ministries of the Churches uniting should 
be unified by the mutual laying-on of hands, and a penitent acknowledgment of 
the defects in all our Ministries because of our divisions. 

In 1951 the Churches joining in the discussions appointed delegates to a 
definite Negotiating Committee. This and its Continuation Committee have 
had numerous meetings, as have also special sub-committees. The final result 
is the present third edition of the Plan of Church Union in North India and 
Pakistan. This is for presentation to the Churches concerned, and the approval, 
if it can be secured, of their governing bodies, both in India, where they are 
autonomous, and overseas, where they are not. In any case it is of great im- 
portance that the Churches from which they are derived should approve what 
it is proposed to do. 

The Churches taking part in the latest meeting of the Negotiating Committee 
are as follows: the Council of the Baptist Churches in Northern India, the Church 
of the Brethren in India, the Disciples of Christ, the Church of India, Pakistan, 
Burma and Ceylon, the Methodist Church (British and Australasian Confer- 
ences), the Methodist Church in Southern Asia, formerly known as the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and The United Church of Northern India 
(Presbyterian and Congregationalist, together with Moravians and some other 
smaller Churches). 

The British branch of the Methodist Communion is the smallest of these, and 
in the Lucknow and Banaras District represents both British and Australian 
Methodism. 

When the Plan is examined, it will be seen by those conversant with the 
subject of Church Union that it owes much to the South India Union, and not 
a little to those who in Ceylon are working for a union of the non-Roman 
Churches there. But it has its own particular features, and it will be well to 
consider these. 
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Local Autonomy. 'This is perhaps not quite the right phrase, but is used to 
indicate that no attempt will be made to have a uniform system of local govern- 
ment of congregations and pastorates. Each will be permitted to maintain its 
present system of government, but every pastorate (circuit) will be represented 
in the Diocesan Council under which it comes. This means, for example, that 
the former circuits of, say, the Bengal District, will continue to have the usual 
Methodist organization of leaders’ meetings, a local preachers’ meeting and a 
quarterly meeting. Nor can this be changed without the consent of the local 
Church. Moreover, ‘Forms of worship that were permitted in any of the 
Uniting Churches shall be permitted in the Church’. It is not desired to have 
any uniformity but such as emerges in the process of growing together after 
union has been inaugurated. ‘No form of worship to which they conscienti- 
ously object shall be imposed on any congregation in the Church’ (p.5, V.1.). 

The Sacraments. In the earlier meetings of the Round-Table Conference, 
it was supposed that here there would be great differences. But careful exam- 
ination of the meanings actually attached to the very various phraseology used 
in different Churches showed that in fact the differences with regard to Holy 
Communion were more apparent than real. Although the emphasis was very 
different and the forms of the rite various, yet in essence the beliefs of the nego- 
tiating Churches were the same. This was not true about Baptism, where, as is 
well known, while the Baptists (and other Churches besides those denominated 
Baptist) practise believers’ baptism only and that by immersion, the other 
Churches practise infant baptism. 

As in Ceylon, it is proposed that in this matter both practices shall be per- 
missible as ‘alternative practices’. The word alternative is important, since the 
sacrament will not be repeatable, and persons already baptized in childhood 
will not receive believers’ baptism. This is clearly laid down in so many words 
in Appendix B to Part I of the Plan of Union, an appendix that should be 
carefully studied. 

Orders. The negotiating Churches have recognized one another as Churches, 
and their ministries ‘as ministries of Christ in His Word and Sacraments’, 
although it is recognized that our present divisions limit them in scope and 
usefulness, and, moreover, in authority. It is therefore proposed that the 
existing ministries should be unified at the inauguration of union, so that any 
minister otherwise fitted for appointment to a congregation (say by language) 
will be eligible for appointment there, and every presbyter will be eligible to 
celebrate the sacraments in any congregation. 

This unification is to be effected at a service in which representative ministers 
of the several uniting Churches will lay hands on ministers representative of the 
other Churches and of the different dioceses. These last, with the bishop, will 
then in each diocese conduct a service at which the ministries contained in that 
diocese will be brought into the one ministry of the Church. 

Now it is certain that there will be differing interpretations of this rite, and 
there will be those who will consider this a mere man-made arrangement to 
conceal essential differences. It is important therefore to note words that are 
used in the Plan of Church Union about this matter. ‘An essential part’ of 
these services ‘shall be prayer for the additional gifts that God alone can bestow’. 
‘The use of this rite does not imply a denial of the reality of the ordination 
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previously received by those now seeking to become Presbyters in the united 
Church; it is not reordination.’ ‘In particular they [i.e. the uniting Churches] 
believe that God will assuredly so answer their prayers that any difference 
between ministers not hitherto episcopally ordained and those already so 
ordained will be transcended, and that by such transcending of this and other 
difference, as they are known to God Himself’ a ministry will be established 
fully accredited within and outside of the united Church. 

Bishops. In the preface to the Plan of Union it is mentioned that a Plan of 
Union was prepared by the United Church, the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and the Baptists. This came to nothing, and it failed largely, it is understood, 
because the Methodists felt that it would reduce the office of a Bishop to some- 
thing so different from what they were used to as to have no chance of acceptance 
by their Church. It must here be remembered that in America Methodists are 
mostly episcopal, and this is true of the Methodist Church established elsewhere 
in the world by American Methodists. Not only are most Methodists therefore 
episcopal, but they are strongly episcopal. It has from the start been clear, 
therefore, that the new Church must be episcopal, since probably a majority of 
its members and ministers would be episcopalians. Of course, both viewed 
geographically now and in the perspective of history, most Christians are and 
always have been episcopalian. 

But here the negotiators were faced with a unique difficulty. As one of them 
said to the present writer, when a committee had failed to find a way of combin- 
ing an episcopate continuous with that of the early Church and another with a 
presbyterian succession, namely Anglican and Methodist, ‘We are trying to do 
what nobody has ever tried before, and it is bound to be difficult’. 

This article would become a booklet if it attempted to go into all the details 
of the proposals. They must be studied in the Plan of Union. But let it be 
said that the eventual proposals were unanimously accepted at the Negotiating 
Committee, and satisfy those bishops that have been consulted. There were 
five at that meeting of the Negotiating Committee—two Methodist, three 
Anglican. 

Before leaving the subject of the ordained ministry, let us quote the admirable 
statement on it found on page 11—“The ministry is committed to the Church 
as a function of the whole Body of Christ, and therefore, while it is especially 
exercised by the ordained ministry, it is thus exercised as a function of the Body 
as a whole, and does not belong to the ordained ministry exclusively or in 
separation from the Body.’ 

This article is becoming too long, but there are some things which must be 
at least mentioned. The episcopate is to be historic (in continuity with the 
episcopate of the early Church) and constitutional. The chief legislative and 
authoritative body of the Church is to be the ‘Synod’, presided over by a bishop 
chosen as moderator. The bishops are to be elected by electoral colleges chosen 
partly from the whole Church, partly from the diocese concerned. 

The faith of the Church is based on the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments, and the Nicene and Apostles’ Creeds are accepted as expressing the 
faith of the Church. The priesthood of all believers is given a chapter to itself, 
and so is the ministry of the laity. It is provided that matters of faith and order 
shall be guarded by ‘voting by houses’, i.e. in the Synod such decisions must 
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be accepted separately by the laity, the presbyters and the bishops. This guards 
the rights of all, and obviates hasty changes. 
At the inauguration of union, the steps to be taken are these: 


1. The service of inauguration of the Church. 

2. The bringing together of the two episcopates, within the Church so 
inaugurated. 

3. The representative act of unification of the Ministry. 

4. The declaration and confirmation of the appointment of the existing 
bishops and consecration of new bishops. 

5. Diocesan services of unification. 


It remains to be said that political considerations and the immense area of 
country concerned make it necessary for there to be one Church of North India 
and one of Pakistan, though these will be in close contact and full communion 
with one another. It is the desire that these Churches should be in full com- 
munion with the Church of South India and the Church of Lanka (Ceylon). 
Finally, it is hoped that the Churches with which any of the uniting Churches 
were in communion at the time of union will consent to continue such full 
communion. 

Should all go well, and all the legal steps be possible in the time, it is hoped, 
as said above, that these two new Churches will be inaugurated by 1961. 

Those who, like myself, have taken part in the negotiations have in them 
experienced great spiritual fellowship with those of other Churches. It may be 
said that, apart from small details, everything has eventually been passed in the 
Negotiating Committee by a unanimous vote, and it has been the practice to 
wait for further light and guidance from God until such unanimity could be 
achieved. It has been the constant aim of those that have worked out this Plan 
of Union not to practise any sort of concealment, to speak the truth in love, and 
to comprehend in what has been decided the treasures of all the uniting 
Churches. W. Macuin 


1 Few copies of the Plan of Church Union have yet reached England, and that by air, but a 
good supply will soon be available. The Indian price is 1 rupee. The English price is 2s. 6d. 
It will be available from the Lutterworth Press through booksellers. 
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FOOD AND POISON IN RELIGION 


HE author of this article began to be interested in thoughts about religion 

when he was in High School in a little college town in Ohio. I think it was 
George MacDonald’s What’s Mine’s Mine which first set him puzzling about 
religion as a matter for thought. The sturdy Scottish men at the heart of the 
story refused to take anything for granted; they had to think things through. 
So under the stimulus of Ian in What’s Mine’s Mine the boy in the Middle West 
entered upon an experience of thinking about religion which has continued for 
well over sixty years. He even wrote a wildly improbable story about a young 
man in a barbarous tribe who was put to death because his thoughts about religion 
were too far in advance of those of his savage peoples. I remember that, with a 
boy’s unhesitating faith, the story ended: “The scene on this world was ended. 
The one on the other began.’ 

Of course, there were many guides and helpers. I think it was a little book by 
the Evanston scholar, Milton S. Terry, which first introduced him to ‘J. E. D. P.’ 
and after the composite authorship of the Hexateuch, came the fascinating story 
of the literary criticism of the Old Testament. A few years later a little book, 
The Pentateuch in the Light of Today, rounded out a part of the process. There 
was also the German scholar who taught that prophecy is always psychologically 
mediated, and there was the massive and rich learning of W. Robertson Smith. 
In theological school there was Robert W. Rogers as a guide in Old ‘Testament 
scholarship, and that amazing man, Olin Alfred Curtis, as a never-to-be- 
forgotten inspiration in the study of theology. The various religions became a 
matter of fascinating interest. Long periods were given to the study of Indian 
thought, which in turn roused interest in primitive forms of religion; and all this 
led on to an endless interest in the fashion in which religious experience as a 
living human adventure moved from primitive savagery to the worship of the 
God whose face we see in the face of Christ. There was much which was 
profoundly satisfying in all this, though there were many threads never woven 
into a pattern. One confronted much that was disconcerting in the history of 
Christian thought, and some things perhaps even more disconcerting in the 
contemporary interpretation of the Christian religion by some men who seemed 
to speak with great authority. 

All this has been the subject of much thought and study in the ten years 
since I retired from a position of teaching as well as administration in a school 
of theology. It is of some of these things that I wish to write in this article. 

Beneath everything else was the place of the mind in the investigation of 
religion. Professor Robert Flint of the University of Edinburgh once declared 
that the soul’s commitment to God cannot be independent of reason and yet 
reasonable. He stoutly declared that if one has no reason for believing that there 
is a God one ought not to believe it. I once quoted this at the beginning of a 
sermon on “The Great Argument’ in St Giles’ Cathedral. The attack on the 
reason by some contemporary religious thinkers greatly disturbed me. To be 
sure the reason could be misused; but if it were to be discarded, that was the 
end of making Christianity intellectually commanding, and morally com- 
pelling or spiritually satisfying. The attack on the reason seemed to me to be a 
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poison corrupting the food which Christianity offered to the mind of man. 
All this had many ramifications, some of which will appear as this article con- 
tinues; but it suggested at once the battle of ethical religion, of the Old 
Testament faith, and of Christianity with invading poisons, which had the 
most tremendous importance and the most tragic possibilities in respect of the 
impact of religion upon the life of man. 

It seems clear that all human desires at one time or another have sought to 
find justification in the sanctions of religion; one may remember, for example, 
the ritual for thieves in certain ancient cults. In Polytheism you can have a deity 
for every impulse; indeed, the gods of Olympus committed every evil deed 
repudiated by the growing conscience of man. Magic was religion without 
ethical basis; it offered endless formulas to put the deities in the power of the 
men who could pronounce the fateful words. The sexual impulse was bound to 
impress men, and in phallic worship the process itself was made a part of 
religion. All the while the growing moral discernment of men was repudiating 
the deification of the lower. In Euripides you see what shame a Greek could 
feel when he faced some stories of the gods. There was a definite tendency to 
claim Olympus itself for moral loftiness. In Cicero you see a very civilized moral 
intelligence trying to find what it could do with religion as it was understood and 
practised by the Romans. 

The Old Testament people had passed through every stage of primitive 
religion, and again and again they fell back into the earlier forms. Human sacri- 
fice clings to one story of Abraham; it has become abhorrent in Jeremiah. But 
unethical features cling to the religion which becomes a revelation of a God who 
is righteousness alive, and the Levitical ritual combines glorious moral insights 
with many a practice which only in an accommodated sense has moral meaning. 
At last in Christianity the whole system of the sacrifice of animals is cast aside. 
God reveals himself through man’s moral struggles and his growing moral 
insights. In the eighth century prophets religion has in innumerable ways come 
clear and clean from the vestiges of primitive religion. Amos sees God as 
righteousness alive; Hosea sees Him as love alive. The prophet of the Exile sees 
the servant of God as a great sufferer for men just because he is God’s great 
servant. In Jeremiah and Ezekiel the individual stands out judged by his own 
deeds and not by those of his ancestors. One Abraham story sees the question 
raised: Shall not the judge of all the earth do right? Job feels that he has a right 
to argue his case with God, and Habbakkuk feels that he has the right to ask 
questions which God himself must answer. There is a line of advancing thought 
which is unhesitating, and poisonous elements are all the while being cast off. 
When you realize that the Old Testament people had at one time accepted most 
of the things which they later repudiated with moral horror, you begin to realize 
the fashion in which God revealed Himself through their living experience and 
struggle. 

Jesus felt that there were many things which must be thrown away. Un- 
hesitatingly He put what was said of olden time against what He said with final 
authority. There was much also to be retained. In respect of this, not the dot 
of an 7 or the cross of a t was to be lost. So He was really making the distinction 
between food and poison in the religion which He had inherited. As Christianity 
became a living power in the world, insights like those found in the Book of 
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Jonah, with its compassion for a foreign city, and the Book of Ruth, with its 
appreciation of foreign character, and Isaiah, with Assyria and Egypt and Israel 
all the people of God, were put in command. It was Paul who saw the full 
implications of the Lordship of Jesus and His welcome for all men. In his 
address on Mars Hill he saw all peoples as the offspring of God with a good 
future if they would have it so. The poison of exclusiveness was pretty 
thoroughly cast out, though, with all his brave cosmopolitanism, Paul found it 
hard not to interpret the sovereignty of God in such a way as to mean the moral 
irresponsibility of God. But if it must be admitted that he never completely 
transcends the limitations of a language into which the old poison of a morally 
irresponsible God enters, he does completely transcend these things in his 
essential attitudes. The election in which he believes is all for the sake of an 
ultimate inclusiveness. 

We begin to see that the moral struggle of the mind through which new 
insights come did not end in the New Testament, and that living Christian 
insight has had its work to do in the centuries which have followed. But just 
as the Old Testament people were all the while tempted to go back to an ancient 
paganism, so Christian thinkers in many centuries have been tempted to give a 
dominating place in their thinking to elements in the New Testament which 
represent a hang-over of that which must be transcended. Jesus had made it 
abundantly clear that the strange dignity of man lay in the fact that under God 
he could create a good which would not have existed without him, and that 
betraying his heritage, he could create evil whose existence came from his inner 
act. Not what enters a man from the outside, but what comes out from within is 
the important matter. Moreover, it is also made clear enough in the New Testa- 
ment that the whole world is the object of God’s love, and that it is not His will 
that any should perish. 

In every century certain philosophical positions are used in the interpretation 
of religion, and in them there is usually something which can be used as food 
and something which partakes of the nature of poison. When theology becomes 
a mass of interlacing abstractions moving constantly away from the thought of 
the living God and His relation to living men, a very subtle poison begins to 
enter the blood stream of Christian thought. We are not very much surprised 
when a distinguished representative of such a position declares that he cannot 
associate the power of Christianity in a final way with a particular person at a 
particular point of history. But the result is to reduce the incarnation and the 
historic Jesus to abstract principles. Here is poison indeed. 

On the other hand, when living experience is seen isolated from all patterns 
of eternal truth, the vivid gem-like flame of its intensity is attractive, but the 
door to unethical fanaticism is opened wide—and this is another sort of poison. 
Christianity exists at the point where truth comes to life in living persons. The 
living God meets living men in living deeds, and when the truths involved in all 
this are made coherent in forms of thoughts, it is always necessary to keep the 
clear thought and the living experience together. The existential easily becomes 
the irresponsible. 

When a self-conscious liberalism goes to one extreme and almost suggests that 
a confident man may meet his problems apart from the grace of God, the reaction 
is likely to go to the other extreme, and to lead to such a one-sided emphasis on 
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the Godward side of religion that no place is left for a real life of moral and 
spiritual decision for man. It is even possible for it to go to the extreme of seeing 
man as foredoomed, and of robbing human decisions of validity by making them 
really divine decisions, with the result that man’s moral life becomes a shadow, 
and his deeds good and bad become really the product of the will of God. 
Here a really deadly poison has entered the life of religion. 

With such a conception there is really no gospel left to preach, except by 
means of the wildest inconsistency. To ask men to accept the divine offer of 
forgiveness, and at the same moment to declare that their evil state is the product 
of the divine will, and that they have no power to make the good choice but that 
God really makes it for them, doing this for some and (for reasons of His own 
which can never be understood) passing over others, reduces the moral and 
spiritual life to chaos. The rule in theology must always be so to interpret the 
Christian religion as to leave intact the gospel that God’s good will is based upon 
the perfection of His own character. And the New Testament must be inter- 
preted in the terms of the gospel of God’s good will, based upon His own eternal 
goodness. In the light of our Lord’s central utterances, it is still necessary to 
declare: ‘It was said to you by some men of old time and by some contempor- 
aries . . . but Christianity says unto you...” The poison must be cast out of 
Christianity for the sake of Christianity itself. 

Does this position mean in any sense the emasculation of the Christian 
message? Let us inspect the Christian position from the standpoint of these 
claims. 

God, who is perfect goodness eternally alive and throbbing with divine love, 
made man in His own image to be joined to Him in loving and humble fellow- 
ship. He gave him a world to subject and master. Man was to be over nature 
and under God. But man was false to his birthright. He turned from obedience 
to disobedience, from good to evil. And as centuries passed by, man was caught 
in the toils of the wrong he deliberately chose, and the evil of a world which had 
had so many evil choices. But God would not let him go. He met him in the 
broken and bewildered world his own sin had produced. In ways of moral 
struggle and deep living experience He led him out of evil and sin, and away 
from religions which themselves poisoned his life, to the high religion which is 
expressed in the eighth-century prophets, and to the final religion which was 
inaugurated by Jesus. It was all a matter of acts on God’s part as well as on the 
part of man. And the climax of it all was God’s entering into human life in 
the Incarnation, and the mighty act of suffering love upon the Cross, and the 
victory over death in the Resurrection. When all this was accepted by men, the 
living Christ entered their very lives. He was not merely the Christ of history. 
He was the Christ of living experience. 

God was always working in men as well as for men. As the intimate com- 
panion of the human spirit He is always active in the very depths of the life of 
every man. It is man’s glory that he may say ‘Yes’ to God. It is his tragedy that 
he may say ‘No’ to God. His power of valid choice is kept secure. Without this 
his moral and spiritual life would disintegrate. The character of the good God 
is the basis and the security of ethics. Christian ethics sees the suffering love of 
the God who is righteousness and living love become the very sanctions for the 
life of men. The final security of the moral and spiritual future of the world and 
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the universe is found in the fact that the God of perfect and loving righteousness 
is on the throne. He cannot be defeated. He is King of Kings and Lord of 
Lords. 

The positions just stated are the expression of the very essence of Christianity. 
Whatever contradicts them belongs to that poison which must be cast out of 
religion. Whatever confirms them makes it so much more clearly possible for 
Christianity to offer food to the soul of man. And since man owes his existence 
to God, since he owes the world in which he lives to God, since he owes to God’s 
intimate presence a daily sustenance which he himself only a little understands, 
since God overrules evil for good, since in the Christ who died for him God 
offers forgiveness and a new life to the very man who has said ‘No’ to His 
goodness and His love, since he owes to God even the power of choosing freely 
which lifts him from the world of things to the world of responsible manhood— 
since he owes all this to God, there is no room for pride. There is only a place 
for love and loyalty to the God who has made and sustained him and in Jesus 
Christ has opened the doors of life to him in spite of his tragic waywardness. So 
the great invitation at the end of the New Testament Apocalypse is kept intact: 
‘The Spirit and the Bride say, ‘Come.’ And let him who hears say, ‘Come.’ 
And let him who is thirsty come, let him who desires take the water of life 
without price.’ The deepest word in the Gospels is our Lord’s word ‘Come 
unto me’, and if there is always the tragic possibility that a man may refuse to 
come, it remains true that the invitation, with the mighty act on the Cross mak- 
ing it possible and giving it untold power to speak to the hearts of men, expresses 
the very nature of God and the very genius of the Christian religion. Seeing 
God in this fashion we can truly say: ‘In His will is our peace.’ 

Lynn HaroLtp HouGuH 





THE CHURCH’S AUTHORITY IN A 
VULGAR AGE 


E are commonly told that it is the business of the Church to make new 
efforts in order to communicate its gospel to the common man. And we 
are told that this is the age of the common man. If I describe it as a ‘vulgar’ age, 
I do so intending no reprobation—or not merely reprobation. I use the word 
‘vulgar’ because it has a pejorative sense with which we are familiar, and a better 
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sense with which we are less familiar. This ambiguity suits my present purpose 
very well, for I am not disposed, and I mean to argue that the Church should 
not be disposed, to applaud everything that is characteristic of the ‘common 
man’ or of his age; but neither do I mean, nor should the Church mean, to 
disparage everything about him and his age. 

I am often haunted by the thought that it is always necessary to dis- 
tinguish, in the Church’s dealings with the world, between the Church being 
hospitable and the Church making a fool of itself. We must distinguish, for 
example, between the friendly lucidity, the masterly success in communication, 
of J. B. Phillips’s translations of the New Testament, and the use by preachers of 
that kind of journalese, that slovenly language and inexact thought, which 
they borrow, perhaps only half consciously or perhaps (which is worse) by 
design, from the lower levels of the daily Press. 

Or we could put it this way. The common man, bless him, is surprised, and 
unexpectedly respectful, when he meets a minister who is unaffectedly friendly 
and also speaks with authority. This can be tested by recalling the comments 
which young men who have been in the services are ready to make about the 
padres they have met. But the common man does not really like, indeed he is 
made quite miserable by, a minister who behaves vulgarly, makes a fool of him- 
self, uses bad language, tells doubtful stories, or drinks to excess, even when 
these things are done by the minister with a view to appearing friendly, or to 
‘getting alongside’ the common man. In some things the common man is not a 
bad judge. In others, I shall insist, he is a poor judge or no judge at all; but he 
knows in a general way when a thing is good of its kind. He likes a table to be a 
good table and a car to be a good car; and he likes a minister to be a good min- 
ister. He is put off by failure in elemental goodness—by malice, intemperance, 
bad temper, or laziness, and by failure in what we might call professional good- 
ness—ignorance, inability to talk honestly and intelligently about what we ought 
to know, slovenliness in and outside church. 

Of course he is to some extent anti-clerical, and I believe that nine-tenths of 
his anti-clericalism is good-humoured at bottom. Any decent civilization makes 
use of laughter as an insulation against tyranny; in our own college (which, like 
other theological colleges, is, I trust, a form of decent civilization) there is a 
godly custom according to which once a year the members of the Junior Com- 
mon Room stage a revue or concert, part of which is devoted to caricatures of 
the Senior Common Room. It is one of the marks of civilization that it makes 
room for good-humoured caricature which can turn, at a moment’s notice, to 
raspingly critical caricature. 

But the point goes out of the thing if your laughter has no sounding-board of 
authority against which it can reverberate. You cannot laugh at a really corrupt 
clergy. You do not care to laugh at a clergy for whom you feel sorry. (Home 
Missions Boards of all denominations, note that; at present it is a very serious 
matter.) The common man appreciates the good-of-its-kind ; but if the goodness 
be drained off, he is left with a shell that upsets him psychologically as he would 
be upset by a ghost or a lunatic. 

There is, of course, the other tenth of anti-clericalism, that political, malicious 
anti-clericalism which was irresponsibly put about a couple of generations ago: 
the deliberate indoctrination of children by their parents and young students by 
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their professors, to the effect that the Church is antiquated, the Ministry corrupt 
and foolish, and the Faith the enemy of all grace in living and all progress in 
culture. That an evil thing, being a contrived untruth, and myself I should like 
to see the Church encounter it with more ferocity. At this time we cannot afford 
to acquiesce in malicious lies. 

But I remain of the opinion that in this country, on the whole, the common 
man appreciates authority and integrity; and that though for a season he may 
delight in the notion of the President of Conference slipping on a banana-skin, 
he delights more, and for longer, in the thought of the President looking him 
straight in the eye and talking well about real things. 

We are, then, sending out ministers into a vulgar age; an age in which the 
common man’s opinion, vociferously expressed, must be respected even when 
it must be rebuked. And I am desperately concerned, if I may express myself 
so strongly, for the dissipation of a certain error, and for the Church’s reclothing 
herself in the armour of God. The error I refer to concerns the nature of 
obedience. 

I put it thus succinctly in the hope that you may be led to a right conclusion 
about this, even if it be by disagreeing with what I say here. But I believe that 
‘obedience’, the correlative of authority, is the concept upon which we should do 
well to direct our attention at this time. 

Lord Acton’s wonderfully useful and wonderfully limited epigram about the 
corruption that attends all power is well enough known, and has through 
misapplication done enough damage to warrant our looking at it again. As a 
generalization about history it may be fair enough to say that all power corrupts; 
but it may, for all that, be bad theology. The power of God does not corrupt 
God, and although Karl Barth rightly teaches us that if the power of God were 
not limited by love it would be less than perfect, it is hardly possible to think of 
God as being corrupted by power. There remains truth in our Christian doc- 
trine that God is omnipotent, and there remains positive content in our Lord’s 
assertion, after His Resurrection: ‘All power is given unto me.’ 

It is more precisely correct to say that human power is dangerous and liable 
to corruption; but we may not say that it is beyond redemption. Whatis certainly 
true is that the ‘vulgar’ age has an allergy to authority; by which I mean exactly 
that authority tends to bring it out in a rash of resentment. The newspapers 
often tell us, nowadays, of the common man rising up against teachers, doctors, 
and lawyers, taking them to court, seeking their public rebuke, not infrequently 
with the purpose of assailing their authority in general through the particular 
case. This is partly pathological—that is, a symptom of a sickness in society. 
I suggest that the healing of that sickness is in the Church’s hands. 

Consider it this way. We have had enough, I fancy, of the notion that children 
should be brought up without discipline and without authority; that in all matters 
they should be left to make their own decisions and to act on their own con- 
clusions. That is not only a wrong theory, it is an impossible theory (and in fact 
nobody really acts on it quite literally). The child looks to its elders, principally 
its parents, for guidance partly because it is naturally, even biologically, bound 
to do so. If they exert no authority, none the less he ascribes authority to them. 
If they abdicate, he is miserable. He does not know where he is, or (worse) 
who he is. And when he bursts into unreasonable tears, such a parent will give 
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him no comfort by saying “There there. It is all self-expression, and self- 
expression is divine.’ He will do better by giving the child a good hug—giving 
him something physically to hold on to, and talking sense from that time on. 

In education, I suspect, the same applies. I am not an educationist, but in a 
way I suppose I am a teacher. And I conceive it to be my duty, in respect (let 
us say) of the translation of Athanasius, not to say to my pupils: ‘Now, you may 
have your own views on this, and you must make up your mind, of course; but 
in my own opinion, and subject to every correction, Jogos means ‘“‘a word” and 
phileo means “I love’. Of course, I may be quite wrong’—but to say: “This is 
the truth, and you must take it or leave it.’ In respect of other matters—for 
example, preaching, where my students probably have gone along some of the 
way already for themselves, and where I am far from sure that I am much in 
advance of them—it is proper to discuss and to exchange views. 

And I suppose it is the heart of the problem of education in all ages, that we 
must discern where to say, “This is it’, and where to say ‘Make up your own 
mind’. But there is always some point at which we must speak with authority, 
the authority that expects obedience. The ghastly tales we hear in some quarters 
about the difficulty of maintaining discipline in schools have part of their cause 
in an undue modesty about the teacher’s authority in the moral sphere. Let the 
public lose its faith in its teachers, and it will run riot. The picture in the public 
mind loses its good humour and the public acts like a disappointed child. “Take 
them down a peg!’ it says. ‘Show them you’re as good as they are.’ Manifesta- 
tions of that spirit are the symptoms of a maladjustment in society, a distortion 
of the counterpoint of brotherhood into the discord of anarchy. 

Apply this to the condition of the Church’s authority in the modern world, 
as keeper of the public conscience, and it should be clear why I ask you to go 
behind ‘authority’ to ‘obedience’. The error against which I am here engaged is 
the error which says that obedience is the correlative of oppression, that the 
obedient man is always the unhappy man. Only the Christian Faith has fully 
exposed that lie; but it has sufficiently exposed it. Somehow we have to move 
the common mind from the notion of obedience as King Rehoboam exacted it 
from his subjects (by whips and scorpions) to obedience as it was practised by 
Bar-Timaeus, who, given his sight and with it his freedom, elected to walk with 
Jesus and His disciples ‘in the Way’. The obedience owed to God by, say, 
King Jehu, or the Emperor Constantine, or any other person who sees God 
simply as the issuer of instructions, differs far from that given to God (on God’s 
teaching them how to do it) by Abraham or Moses or Jeremiah, and differs as 
the poles apart from the obedience offered to God by Jesus Christ. But we, in 
what we call, or are trying to make, a Christian society, still allow men to think 
that the only obedience possible is obedience extorted, that there is no such 
thing as obedience generously offered. This, I say, we do by our unseasonable 
modesty, and we injure society by so doing. 

But the obedience of a Christian is more like the state of a man in love, or a 
man who listens to Mozart. It is cheerful self-denial. Monsignor Ronald Knox 
has immortally said that self-denial is something more than giving up toffee in 
Lent. When a man is in love, self-denial is the only possible thing to do. Ifa 
man would hear what Mozart has to say, self-denial is the only way. Christians 
say that that kind of obedience is the very texture of life, even of the universe. 
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That is why they sing of the stars in their courses obeying the Word of the 
Lord—poetry perhaps, but none the less the truth about God’s dealings with 
His Creation. 

That is, I suggest, the kind of life Christians offer the world. I now put it to 
you that the Christian minister (and in that I include every Christian who would 
bring another to Christ) should in certain matters speak with an authority that 
expects obedience, not merely assent. When Amos spoke to Israel, he spoke as a 
man demanding obedience to the Lord, and he did not say, ‘If I am not mistaken, 
you really ought to consider letting judgement run down as waters, and right- 
eousness as a mighty stream’. The evangelizing Christian is appointed by God 
as an authority in certain matters, and that authority he must exercise; if he does 
not, he is defrauding society. 

But of course, it is necessary for the Christian evangelist to know the limita- 
tions of his authority—to know where to say, “You must make up your own mind’ 
and where to say, “Thus saith the Lord’. For example: when he speaks about 
social questions, it is not his right to say, “This is the party you must vote for’. 
But it is his duty to say, “There, fully documented, is injustice. There is malice. 
There are lies. They are wrong. Expose them!’ If he speaks about the state of 
things in South Africa, there are many points at which he may slip into the error 
of talking beyond his brief. But he is entitled, and to my mind obliged, to 
say with a loud voice, “To confer benefits and withhold respect is wrong and 
immoral’. 

To this end, of course, we must insist on a strict theological training in the 
ministry, and on a high degree of spiritual education in the laity. Above all, we 
must seek that clarity of mind and skill in discernment which will enable our 
ministers and people to use words with precision and deliver judgements 
ad rem. For example: such a preacher will avoid saying that inequality is a sin; 
he will say that covetousness is a sin. He will not say that divorce is a sin 
(though he will say it is a sorrow); he will say that lust is a sin. He will not say 
that disunity between the Churches is a sin; he will say that self-sufficient pride, 
such as says, ‘I have no need of you’, is a sin. There is little need to add any- 
thing to the work of those medieval cartographers who drew the map of spirit- 
uality and taught us that there are seven categories of sin, the first being the 
root of all sin. 

We look for a ministry that knows its subject well, and knows its subject’s 
limitations, a ministry that does not despise theology and moral philosophy and 
close study, a ministry quick to discern what in every situation falls under the 
rebuke of the Word of God. The chief charges that will be brought against such 
a ministry will be that it is presumptuous, that it mixes itself up in politics, that 
it should stick to its last. This will be the paradoxical consequence of its dis- 
tinguishing the point where men are as sheep looking for a shepherd from the 
point where men are full-grown men; if the ministry delivers political and social 
judgement at the point where it has the right to deliver it, the judgement will 
hurt enough to make men accuse the ministry of mixing itself up in affairs that 
do not concern it. But it is the ministry’s task to make nonsense of the charges, 
and in word and life to exalt the Cross. ERIK ROUTLEY 
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Christian Dogmatics, Vol IV, by Karl Barth; Part I: The Doctrine of Reconciliation. 
Translated by G. H. Bromily. (T. & T. Clark, 55s.) 


The first part of the fourth volume of Barth’s great work on Christian dogmatics 
(published in Basel in 1953) is not one book, but six at the least. Its 800 pages contain 
about half a million words, crowded into two chapters—XIII, The Subject Matter 
and Problems of the Doctrine of Reconciliation; and XIV, Jesus Christ as Witness. 
The various sections of the two chapters are bound somewhat loosely together by 
the author’s general idea or ideas of reconciliation. But the reader, to do justice to 
his task, must bear in mind that he is dealing with Barth on the nature of the Old 
Testament, on Biblical Reconciliation, on Christology, on Sin, on Justification and 
Pardon, on the Holy Spirit, and on the Church. It is quite impossible in a page or 
two to sum up the subjects, or explain the hesitations that constantly arise. All that 
can be done is to inform the reader what he must be prepared for, if he decides to 
commence this formidable journey. He will be constantly missing the wood for the 
trees, or the road for the side tracks. If, however, he remembers the early impressions 
made on him by the Karl Barth of the Rémerbrief, he will find them revived; dog- 
matism and verbosity, the unconventional and the rhetorical, the repetitions and the 
questions which suggest the platform rather than the classroom. Now the author 
will be chopping his logic, and now jesting, as in the market place, with theologians 
who desire (or deride!) the neat and tidy job, or turn up their noses at the objector.— 
So anxious is he to do justice to both sides and all comers, that thesis and antithesis 
are apt to be left with no reconciling synthesis—at best, with an ‘Either . . . Or’; “both 
are true’. Then again and again he jolts us with a statement of what sounds entirely 
novel, and yet, we say, must be correct. He attempts in all these pages no history of 
the doctrine. References to Augustine, Anselm, Luther are hurled at us (as are the 
texts out of both Testaments), with, apparently, no sense of their contexts or their 
historical relations. Kierkegaard and Bultmann are often in his pages; but there is 
no reference to any English writer. He often too refers to Anselm’s quanti ponderis, 
the crushing burden of sin; and to ‘far country’, and the ‘man of sin’—meaning every 
one of us. But he cautions the reader against the sharp biblical contrast between the 
saint and the sinner. Perhaps, too, we must not complain if we cannot understand 
what really happened at the Fall, and what was the place of the physical in the virginity 
of Mary, or whether Jesus was mistaken in His quotation of the cry of dereliction, 
or even the nature of the Church as the Body of Christ. There is then much that the 
reader might expect, but will not find. What he will find, and have to deal with, is that 
God, in Jesus, humbled Himself, and so could reconcile, and that man, in Jesus, 
was humbled (Jesus let Himself be put in the wrong), and so obeyed. God ‘gives Him- 
self, but does not give Himself away’, Sin, whose root is pride, implies goodness, or it 
would not be sin; the sinner is still the good creature of God; and he is reconciled by 
God’s ‘Yes’ to his elected Son. Christ stands, says the sinner, in my place, as my 
righteousness and life; ‘just He, and just for me’. It may be that the effect of the 
book is all the stronger because it is written currente calamo. Doubtless every reader 
will bring to it his own theory; but there is not a page which will not make him 
pause, and consider, and thus win his abiding gratitude. W. F. LorrHous£ 
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The Text of the Old Testament, by Ernest Wiirthwein. Translated by P. R. Ackroyd. 
(Blackwell, 17s. 6d.) 

This is a book which will be of great use to all who wish to learn Hebrew, and to 
many who have to teach it. It deals clearly with a number of facts which are commonly 
taken as already understood in most grammars and commentaries, and are seldom 
set forth at all satisfactorily in books that are easily come at. For example, the terms 
‘Massoretic text’, ‘the Septuagint’, and, in these days, ‘the Dead Sea Scrolls’ are often 
treated as if the writer thought that his readers knew as much of them as he did—and 
the amount of his own knowledge cannot always be guessed; while statements like 
‘The New Testament text is full of various readings, the Old has practically none’ are 
often taken as axiomatic. To put the matter in another way, the wealth of material 
in the edition of the Old Testament text with which every serious student will wish 
to work, the Biblia Hebraica of Kittel and Kahle, assumes confidently more knowledge 
than he can be sure of acquiring without much labour and research. Even the signs, 
or ‘sigls’ as they are called (e.g., Mas. M.,c ob), which he will find in its pages 
may well puzzle him more effectively than the similar ‘sigls’ in books on the text of 
the New Testament. The book, accordingly, deals first with the script, the Massoretic 
text, the manuscripts, with reference also to the recently discovered texts of Isaiah 
and Habakkuk, the printed editions and the Samaritan Pentateuch; second, the 
translations, with special attention to the Greek versions, and the Targums; third, the 
essentials to be borne in mind in textual criticism. It also contains forty-one plates, 
ranging from illustrations of the Mesha Stone and the Siloam inscription to the 
Codex Amiatinus and the Complutensian Polyglott, including nine of the Qumran 
discoveries. The value of all of these is increased by judicious comments and notes; 
they are really an integral part of the book. Inevitably, the scholar will mark with a 
query some of the opinions which he finds; but the author is far from being dogmatic. 
The English translator and the publisher have done their work well, and will earn the 
gratitude of their reader, whether his knowledge of Hebrew is elementary or advanced. 

W. F. LorrHouse 


A Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, by C. K. Barrett. (A. & C. Black, 25s.) 
In his Introduction the author acknowledges in warm terms his debt to Augustine, 
Calvin, and Luther, and one of its best features is the faithfulness and lucidity with 
which he interprets Luther’s interpretation of the Epistle—to which Wesley owed so 
much—to the modern English reader. Unlike most commentators, he supplies a 
rendering of his own, which the present reviewer found admirable in every way. 
Having gone so far, I cannot help wondering if he could not have been bolder still 
and found a substitute for the word ‘righteousness’. Perhaps the leading idea of the 
Epistle, as of the commentary, is that ‘righteousness’ does not mean ethical virtue, or 
uprightness of behaviour, but the state of being ‘right with God’. To be right with 
God, we must be in conscious and lifelong dependence upon His grace. We must once 
and for all throw ourselves on the mercy of the Judge. The trouble is that the very 
word suggests to almost every professed Christian I have ever met (who was not a 
trained theologian) a high degree of conscious ethical rectitude. I believe that, every 
time the word ‘righteousness’ is used it creates the kind of subconscious misunder- 
standing which no amount of explanation afterwards can quite obliterate from the 
mind. In regard to the critical study of the Epistle, the author takes an even more 
conservative view on most points of controversy. Did there ever exist a ‘shorter 
recension’ meant for the Church as a whole? Or was 16,_9, later sent to Rome, together 
with a covering letter (Chapter 15) originally addressed to the church at Ephesus? 
Dr Barrett takes the conservative view, but he agrees with most of us that the contents 
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of the final doxology (165_;,) raise doubts regarding its Pauline origin. But it is when 
we come to the detailed commentary on the main body of the Epistle that we become 
most conscious of a firm guiding hand; we feel that our guide is sure and safe. Inci- 
dentally he thinks that many of the rhetorical questions in the third, fourth, and eighth, 
chapters may have been suggested in the thrust and parry of synagogue or market-place 
debate. As an example of his prevailing point of view we may take an abbreviated 
version of a long passage on pp.129f. dealing with Chapter 6: ‘Paul’s thought, like 
that of primitive Christianity as a whole, was cast in an eschatological mould . . . he 
believed himself to be living “between the times” . . . the age in which he wrote formed 
a bridge between the old world and the new. The death and Resurrection of Jesus 
were eschatological events—the messianic affliction and the manifestation of God's 
glory. Christ is now hidden from men’s eyes . . . until the parousia. The holiness and 
righteousness of Christians, which are not their own, but His, are hidden too. . . . In 
the meantime the “‘powers of the age to come” can and must be expressed in ethical 
terms, for here . . . was the only visible indication that Christians belonged to the 
“‘new age at all’’.’ All this, and much more like it, make a difficult Epistle more com- 
prehensible than it was before. We know that he has done a real and lasting service. 
If we are not perfectly satisfied, perhaps that is more our fault, or even the Apostle’s! 
It is not clear where the Sermon on the Mount comes in or all the other words of 
Jesus in all four Gospels. One theologian after another tells us that we can know little 
or nothing about the historical Jesus, and must rely on the experience of the power of 
Christ which finds classical-expression in Paul and John. Why has the Holy Spirit 
given us four Gospels at all? Must Paul always give us the last word in everything? 
Dr Dodd thinks that Paul pressed too hard the analogy of the potter and the pot (949, ) 
Dr Barrett defends Paul. But surely if Paul had reflected at this point on the implica- 
tions of sayings such as: ‘Is not a man better than a sheep?” or, “The hairs of your head 
are all numbered’, he would not have laid himself open to the charge of ‘pushing an 
unethical determinism to a logical extreme’ (C. H. Dodd). Perhaps, as Kierkegaard 
wrote, ‘Christ is the only God-man, the only individual who can express the whole 
of Christianity by Himself. When it is not the God-man, it requires always at the 
very least two apostolic men in order to tell us the whole of Christianity:’ not only 
Peter, but John; not only Paul but James.’ J. A. Finpiay 


The York Cycle of Mystery Plays: A Complete Version, by J. S. Purvis. (S.P.C.K., 
25s.) 
Those who enjoyed the shorter version of the York Cycle of Mystery Plays which was 
produced for the production in York in 1951 will be grateful for this revised version 
which includes the whole cycle of forty-eight plays—though, unfortunately, the 
manuscript source of two or three of the plays is incomplete. Dr Purvis has translated 
them from the Middle English in which they were written in the fourteenth century 
into something which can be understood by the Englishman today. Words which are 
completely obsolete have been replaced, though some archaisms such as ‘reed’, ‘ween’, 
‘wis’, etc., have been retained, and so have a number of Yorkshire dialect words and 
expressions (‘take tent’, ‘Let him gang on his gate’, etc). This has been done with 
very considerable skill; the rhythms and alliterations of the old verse have been 
retained, and the speech has been made comprehensible without being made modern. 
The cycle itself is the most complete body of mystery plays connected with any place 
in England, and covers the whole history of our salvation from the Creation to the 
Last Judgement. Having not only read the plays but also seen them, I cannot think 
that they are as religiously effective for a modern audience as enthusiasts have some- 
times supposed, but they are nevertheless the creation of men of devout and sensitive 
imagination, and cannot fail to move those who either see or read them. As acting 
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material they are of course magnificent. In plays such as these we do not look for 
the polish of the professional playwright writing with centuries of experience behind 
him for accomplished actors on a modern stage. But we find qualities that are more 
important than that—sincerity of presentation, naturalness of dialogue, soundness of 
structure, adequate (and often more than adequate) characterization, and the telling 
use of dramatic situation. It is possible to pick out isolated plays from other cycles, in 
which some things are better done than they are here. York has nothing like the 
robust humour of the second Shepherds’ Play of the Towneley Cycle, nor has it any 
lyrics of the quality of those in the Coventry Nativity Play, nor is the play of Abraham 
and Isaac quite so moving as that in the Chester plays. But it has great moments of 
its own, a general high level of achievement, and sense of structure that is quite 
remarkable. It must take its place as an indispensable source, both for those who 
would study the origin and growth of religious plays, and those who wish to understand 
popular religion in the Middle Ages. J. ALAN Kay 


Puritan Devotion, by Gordon S. Wakefield. (Epworth Press, 21s.) 

The post-Reformation years in England produced not only a prolonged debate upon 
matters of doctrine and ecclesiastical order, but also a strenuous re-thinking of moral 
and ascetic theology which is the subject of the 1957 Fernley Hartley lecture. The 
author is clearly at home amongst the wealth of Puritan devotional writing, and illus- 
trates this theme not only from more familiar writers as Baxter, Bunyan and Owen, 
but also with a rich selection from their predecessors, William Perkins, William Ames, 
Richard Greenham, John Dod and John Preston, as well as from other manuals of 
Puritan devotion. Readers will be indebted to Mr. Wakefield for making more readily 
available these treasures to which they do not have easy access. In the earlier chapters 
the prime place given to the Scriptures (newly translated into the vernacular) in 
private and public devotion is seen to be determinative of a Puritan pattern of piety 
which is safeguarded from the dangers of excessive individualism by a deep under- 
standing of the nature of the Church and an honouring of the Sacraments. The 
essentially persoral aspects of a devotion which was to find expression within a 
Puritan household are expounded in chapters which concern “The Church in the 
House’; “The Prayer of Faith’ and “The Prayer of Love’. Issuing from this was a 
passion for holy living which a deep pastoral concern guided with counsels for the 
labouring conscience, direction concerning the goal of the Christian life and ‘Holy 
dying’, dealt with in the remainder of the lecture. Two of the more distinctive features 
of Puritan devotion are emphasized by the lecturer. First, in discussing how far we 
may rightly speak of a Puritan mysticism, he concludes that the Puritans had an 
intense desire for an immediacy of communion with God, closer than credal and 
historical knowledge give, though this is always understood to be through Christ. 
This union with Christ comes at the commencement of the Christian life in Puritan 
devotion, the stages of which are justification, sanctification, glorification, in contrast 
to the ‘three ways’ of purgation, illumination and union in Catholic devotion. Second 
is the thoroughgoing attempt of these Puritan writers to relate the Gospel to the 
whole of living. In pastoral extremity they are seen to follow unblushingly in the 
steps of Catholic casuists to solve cases of conscience touching such things as the right 
use of money, truth and falsehood, and other questions still asked today; though always 
using these methods in the ‘divine science’ of holy living rather than the calculation of 
a required minimum. This book is a brilliant contribution towards our estimate of the 
place of Puritan devotion within the historic Church. It is to be thoroughly com- 
mended to those who have an especial interest in seventeenth-century studies as well 
as to the general reader who will find these Puritan authors constantly shedding light 
upon questions which still occupy the mind today. Puitip HopGson 
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The Problem of History in Mark, by James M. Robinson. (S.C.M. Press, 8s.) 

The author is Associate Professor of Biblical Theology at the Emory University, and, 
has recently published a German edition of this book. He finds the key to Mark’s 
understanding of history in the account of Jesus’ Baptism and Temptations and in the 
Beelzebub controversy. For Mark, history contained two clear-cut and irreconcilable 
alternatives, the Holy Spirit and Satan, locked in a cosmic struggle. The struggle 
began in the Baptism and Temptations of Jesus; it was there that the Kingdom of 
God ‘drew near’, Satan ‘the strong man’ was bound. Jesus’ ministry then consisted 
in proclaiming the new situation, and in carrying through the struggle (plundering 
the strong man’s house) in exorcisms, miracles of healing, and debates with opponents 
and disciples. The struggle reached its climax in the Crucifixion and Resurrection of 
Jesus and is carried on by His disciples in the period till the Parousia. Their attitude 
should be one of ‘faith’ and ‘understanding’: recognizing the eschatological struggle 
and committing themselves to the historical action of Jesus and the Spirit. Professor 
Robinson works out his thesis in a scholarly manner and has many illuminating 
comments on gospel passages. The book is not always easy reading but will well 
repay careful study. At the same time, it is difficult to understand why Mark gave such 
a slight reference to the Temptations of Jesus if he saw in them all that Professor 
Robinson suggests he did. ALBERT W. Mos_Ley 


Charles Wesley and His Colleagues, by Charles Wesley Flint. (Public Affairs Press, 
Washington, D.C., via Epworth Bookshop, $3.75.) 
The way of the would-be biographer of Charles Wesley, like that of the transgressor, 
is hard. The difficulties inherent in the task are legion, for the fortunes of both John 
and Charles Wesley are so closely intertwined that to a large extent the story of one 
is the story of the other also, and for this reason Charles Wesley has inevitably suffered 
at the hands of his biographers. Indeed, those biographers are themselves few in 
number. Charles’s eminence as the poet of the Methodist Revival has inspired 
numerous monographs on various aspects of his hymns, and such writers as Drs J. 
Ernest Rattenbury, Henry Bett, R. Newton Flew and Mr-Bernard Manning have 
placed us all in their debt. But those few, daring souls who have attempted a full-scale 
biography of Charles Wesley have rarely succeeded in their task, and the man himself 
has remained largely overshadowed, and indeed, obscured, by his brother. The fact is, 
of course, that Charles can only be adequately delineated in his own right in so far 
as he reveals himself in his own writings, but unfortunately his Journal covers only 
the years from 1736 to 1756, whilst his numerous letters for the most part still await 
publication. It was perhaps inevitable that Bishop Flint, bearing the Christian names 
of Charles Wesley, should join the select ranks of Charles’s biographers, and fitting 
indeed that he should do so in this year which sees the 250th anniversary of Charles 
Wesley’s birth, and he has made a brave though not particularly successful attempt 
to overcome the obstacles. He has indeed made good use of the recent selection of 
letters edited by Dr Frank Baker, but for the rest it is very much the mixture as before. 
Indeed, the inclusion of the word ‘colleagues’ in the title of the book is a tacit admission 
of defeat. As the colleagues are in the main John Wesley and George Whitefield, 
with occasional glimpses of Fletcher, Cennick, Coke, and other preachers, the book 
is little more than yet another history of early Methodism, with a slant, wherever 
possible, on Charles Wesley. Despite these unavoidable limitations, the book is 
excellently written, and the fact that it is manifestly a labour of love makes it a joy 
to read. The narrative follows the familiar course: a description of the contemporary 
scene and of the Wesley family; Epworth, Westminster, Oxford, America; Charles’s 
itinerant life which ended with his marriage; his later work in Bristol and London; 
his conflict with John on the question of separation from the Church; and, inevitably, 
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Grace Murray. But the best wine is left until the end, and the closing chapters on 
Charles Wesley as preacher, pastor, and bard show the author completely en rapport 
with his subject. The Bishop is also particularly happy in his account of the 1784 
ordinations for America, though he has no fresh light to shed on the consecration 
of Coke as ‘superintendent’; and his chapter on the subsequent history of Charles 
Wesley’s family usefully carries the story beyond the point at which most biographers 
stop. There is a freshness and vigour about this book which have made the reviewer’s 
task an easy one. The Bishop’s American readers are doubtless familiar with such 
terms of speech as ‘Molly’s pet peeve was Sarah Ryan’, whilst such statements as the 
fact that Samuel and Susanna Wesley “had not heard much about birth control or 
planned parenthood” make a pleasant contrast to the clichés which usually abound 
in biographies of the Wesleys. It is a pity that so many errors have gone uncorrected: 
‘Brevint’ becomes ‘Brevant’, and ‘Rattenbury’ appears unfamiliarly as ‘Rattenburg’, 
for example, but these are minor Blemishes. Bishop Flint is an old man, as old as his 
hero, Charles Wesley, and we congratulate him on having revived our interest in one 
who, as he himself says, has for so long ‘been neglected and underestimated’. 
Wes.ey F. Swirt 


The Greatness of Oliver Cromwell, by Maurice Ashley. (Hodder & Stoughton, 25s.) 
Cromwell has too often been prejudged. Mr Ashley begins by reminding us how easy 
it is for verdicts to be coloured by the thought of the day in which they are delivered, 
and finds even his own title of twenty years ago, ‘Cromwell, the Conservative Dictator’, 
already dated. This time he has weighed the evidence much more thoroughly, acknow- 
ledging, in particular, the great debt which Cromwell studies now owe to Abbott’s 
four volumes of Cromwell’s ‘Writings and Speeches’. Throughout this book, Crom- 
well is allowed to speak for himself, and what he says is compared with other evidence 
and carefully assessed. The result of this close treatment is a fine study of a great man. 
He is surely right in laying great stress on Cromwell’s personal religion. No true 
appreciation of the man is possible without this, however much some would like to 
ignore or sneer at it. ‘Oliver Cromwell was a Christian by practice as well as precept’, 
‘essentially a modest and dedicated man’ with the ‘Puritan sense of dedication to a 
calling’ burning deeply within him. One cannot bring twentieth-century canons alone 
to the judgement of such a character. The understanding of Cromwell demands an 
appreciation, not only of Christianity itself, but also of the peculiar expression of it in 
the evangelical experience of the Independents of the seventeenth century. Mr Ashley 
faces all the problems, and, in particular, finely illustrates the inevitable tensions 
which arise when an Independent achieves authority and power. Ordered Christian 
liberty was Cromwell’s aim: ‘balance’ was a favourite term with him. That he did not 
immediately achieve his aim is not surprising in the circumstances of his time, with 
many in Church, State, and Parliament striving so vigorously for narrower ends. 
But the establishment of liberty of conscience would have taken much longer but for 


Cromwell’s stern but unvindictive championship of the cause. 
H. Morey RATTENBURY 


Mysticism, Christian and Buddhist, by D. T. Suzuki. (Allen & Unwin, 13s. 6d.) 

Dr Suzuki is well-known as a leading exponent of Zen Buddhism. His latest book 
does not, however, fulfil the expectations its title arouses. Instead of a survey of 
Buddhist and Christian mysticism, we are offered an interpretation of Eckhart, who 
is perhaps hardly in the main stream of the Christian mystical tradition, in terms of 
Zen mystical philosophy, with some appended chapters on the Cross, transmigration, 
and Shin. It is hard to resist the conclusion that Dr Suzuki is using Eckhart principally 
in order to make a new presentation of Zen to Western readers; and when he tells us 
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that he finds the crucified Christ ‘a terrible sight’, which he associates with ‘the 
sadistic impulse of a psychically affected brain’, and goes on to contrast favourably 
the sitting posture of the Buddha, as symbolizing peace, with the vertical Cross and 
its suggestions of ‘combativeness and exclusiveness’, he has surely failed completely 
to understand the primary source of Christian mysticism. Dr Suzuki’s subject is an 
important and interesting one; but it awaits treatment from a scholar of deeper 
sympathy with both the two great traditions. The book has some minor faults. There 
is no index, and Dr. Suzuki is not kind to the reader who is unfamiliar with the 
Japanese language and Buddhist history. The word ‘oya’, for example, is mentioned 
twenty-eight times before it is explained in a footnote. The extracts from the shoe- 
maker Saichi’s journals are full of interest, but we are nowhere told when or where 
Saichi lived. KENNETH STRONG 


Thomas Haweis, 1734-1820, by Arthur Skevington Wood. (S.P.C.K., 50s.) 
This excellent biography seeks to make known the facts about an early Evangelical 
who has hitherto not been adequately considered by historians of the revival in 
England in the eighteenth century. By its use of sources only recently made available 
it presents a number of facts which supplement and sometimes correct the references 
to its subject in more general historical works. It is a piece of field-work in the realm of 
historical research, published for the Church Historical Society, in itself a sufficient 
guarantee of its quality. No adequate account of Thomas Haweis had previously 
been written. Amongst his sources, Dr Skevington Wood used by means of microfilm 
a valuable collection of MSS. purchased in 1947 hy the Mitchell Library, Sydney, 
New South Wales, which includes Haweis’ autobiography and diary. Thomas Haweis 
was an Evangelical when there were few of the kind in England. As a medical student 
he was converted and called to the ministry under Samuel Walker of Truro, and he 
proceeded to Oxford, where Evangelicals were badly received. It was not easy for 
him to secure ordination, and after a difficult period as curate of St Mary Magdalene, 
Oxford, he was compelled to leave. After two years in London he obtained in 1764 
the living of Aldwincle, Northamptonshire, which he held for forty-five years. In 
1774 he became one of the Countess of Huntingdon’s chaplains, and apart from a 
period of eight years when he severed his connexion with her, he gave part of each 
year to an itinerant ministry in her chapels, the rest of the time being spent at 
Aldwincle. Haweis’ writings include the Evangelical Expositor, a commentary on the 
whole of Scripture which obtained wide popularity, a translation of the New Testament, 
a history of the Church, and a collection of hymns, Carmina Christo. For some of the 
latter Haweis wrote his own music: he is remembered today by the fine tune, ‘Rich- 
mond’. Dr Wood also brings out the interesting fact that Haweis was largely instru- 
mental in John Newton being ordained and instituted in the curacy of Olney, and 
suggests that had it not been for Haweis it is probable that the world would not 
have heard the Olney hymns of Newton and Cowper. In the latter part of his life 
Haweis was also an indefatigable writer and advocate on behalf of the missionary 
enterprise. He was an outstanding figure amongst those who created the London 
Missionary Society, and was himself the father of the South Sea Mission and the 
instigator of the Society’s African work. Dr Wood shows how Haweis’ writings and 
practice bring out the strengths (and some of the weaknesses) of the early Evangelicals. 
The oft-repeated charge that they had a defective churchmanship is once again demon- 
strated to be wholly untrue. But the most valuable aspect of the book is the way in 
which Haweis is seen in relation to the complicated problem of the origins of Anglican 
Evangelicalism and the distinctions between the different elements in the essential one- 
ness of the eighteenth century awakening. It is clear that Evangelical and Methodist 
are to be distinguished in spite of their affinity, while there were two schools within 
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Methodism. Once again it is seen that the fundamental divergence between strict 
Evangelicalism and Methodism came over Church order, but many Evangelicals 
were ‘irregular’ in certain ways. Dr Wood refers to Haweis’ ‘somewhat complex 
Evangelicalism’. We need today to try to understand such positions, the ecclesiastical 
points of view and associations of these Evangelical Fathers. They can surely help 
towards a further understanding of the problem of John Wesley’s complex church- 
manship. In spite of charges to the contrary, Wesley, as Bernard Manning reminded 
us, rarely did anything without a very good reason. Towards that understanding Dr 
Wood has made a significant and distinguished contribution, for which we are grateful. 

N. P. GOLDHAWK 


The Development of the German Public Mind, by Frederick Hertz. (Allen & Unwin, 
35s.) 
This is the first volume of a work which is subtitled ‘A Social History of German 
Political Sentiments, Aspirations and Ideas’. Its aim is to show what the various 
sections of the Germans of every rank and class have thought and felt, hoped and 
feared, with regard to social and political conditions and events, and so to explain 
the ideas of society and the State that have emerged through the ages. In order to do 
this, the author draws on a mass of material not ordinarily found in historical textbooks, 
such as pamphlets, poems, sermons, songs, news-sheets and so forth, often giving 
summaries of the more important documents. In the present volume he deals with 
the period of the Middle Ages and the Reformation, compressing the story of 1,000 
years into half as many pages. That is no mean achievement, though it inevitably has 
the defects as well as the virtues of so sweeping a survey. In points of detail it is often 
blurred and sometimes quite misleading, but in broad outline it presents a picture 
which is well worth careful study. Among other things it disposes of the myth that 
Luther was the father of German nationalism, which Dr Hertz traces rather to the 
Humanists, saying that Luther would have regarded it as entirely diabolical. In his 
treatment of the Reformation he is commendably dispassionate, though he is perhaps 
kinder to the Protestant sectaries and the counter-reforming Jesuits than to the 
Reformers. That may be because he finds their outlook easier to understand; for he 
shows little or no comprehension of Luther’s theology, and to Calvin, whom he 
obviously finds very uncongenial, he is considerably less than just. But post-Reforma- 
tion Protestantism itself was not conspicuously successful in grasping the profoundest 
thoughts of the Reformers, as the horrifying story that culminates in the Thirty 
Years’ War testifies. Germany’s great misfortune, however, seems to have been that 
it never succeeded, as its neighbours did, in developing either a strong central govern- 
ment or a national religion that could act as a bond of unity; and underlying this 
failure was in large part its geographical situation, with an account of which the book 
opens. There are traces here and there of translation-English, but the style is on the 
whole good, and the wealth of material is lucidly presented, even if at times the trees 
tend to obscure the wood. P. S. WATSON 


A Commentary on Mark Thirteen, by G. R. Beasley-Murray. (Macmillan, 18s.) 
A few years ago Dr Beasley-Murray, an English Baptist scholar now teaching in 
Switzerland, produced a valuable study of Mark 13 and its literary and eschatological 
problems, entitled Jesus and the Future. In response to a number of requests, he now 
gives a connected, verse-by-verse commentary on the Greek text of the whole chapter; 
and while there is not much which takes us beyond the larger work (whose main con- 
clusions are here summarized) it is an advantage to have this exposition in orderly 
sequence. There is a separate essay on the Abomination of Desolation, explaining the 
main interpretations from the earliest times; the author himself favours the view that 
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the reference is to the standards of the Roman army. It is rather strange that in this 
section he does not discuss the contention that the masculine participle of v. 14 
(following a neuter noun) must refer to a personal Antichrist. Many authorities, of 
course, have held that in this chapter genuine words of Jesus have been more or less 
expanded by the addition of other material. Dr Beasley-Murray, however, holds 
that nearly all the words here attributed to Jesus were spoken by Him. Even those 
who on various grounds are still dubious about this will nevertheless all find something 
to learn in these pages and will profit from the author’s masterly grasp of the immense 
literature which this chapter has aroused. There are a few misprints, e.g. unitiated 
(17), horma for horam (109); on p. 51 Acts 24 should be 14. T. FRaNcis GLasson 


Battle for the Mind. A Physiology of Conversion and Brainwashing, by William Sargent. 
(Heinemann, 25s.) 
The author begins with an account of Pavlov’s experiments on dogs. These were 
designed to study the production and nature of breakdown. Pavlov’s results are applic- 
able to human beings. This was confirmed by psychiatric experience in the Second 
World War, when men were subjected to conditions similar to those of Pavlov’s cruel 
experiments. The author proceeds to an examination of the methods used in different 
ages and religions to bring about religious conversion. He finds in them the same 
basic physiological pattern, whether they are employed in Voodoo or in the eighteenth- 
century Methodist Revival. To him they are ultimately an attack on the nervous system 
of the subject or victim, designed to debilitate and confuse him through the threat of 
Hell, through fasting and exhausting prayer and prolonged religious excitement, until 
he collapses into a state of pliable passivity which can then be set in the permanent 
new mould that the convertors have willed. The author regards this technique of 
religious conversion as the parent of the ‘brain-washing’ and confession-eliciting 
methods employed by the police in many countries, chiefly in an ideological interest. 
He emphasizes throughout that he is concerned with a method implied equally 
by Pavlov’s experiments, post-war psychiatry’s use of drugs and shocks, the examin- 
ation of religious conversions, and by ‘brain-washing’ techniques. He sets aside the 
question of truth and its effect on religious conversion. He believes that the method 
revealed in his four fields of investigation can be used for good or ill. We are left with 
an uncomfortable feeling that possibly his conception of ‘good’ and ours may not tally. 
We are also left with the conviction that psychiatry is not only a proffered cure for 
the ills of our age; it supplies a hideous armoury of devilish expedients, more capable 
of distorting and destroying the human image than the instruments of a medieval 
torture chamber. We are left with the implication that human reason and will are 
nothing as compared with devilish interferences with the neural system. Nevertheless, 
the author supplies us with an account of the ‘method’ which has scientific precision, 
in order presumably that we may exercise our reason and will in the matter. This book 
appears to be in the last analysis an examination of the effect of cruelty on living things, 
from the cruelty of Pavlov to dogs to that of the ideological investigator to human 
beings. To deny that such cruelty exists is to be sentimental. That the will to compel 
has entered into human evangelization and propaganda is true. But the implication 
that from this we can learn a ‘method’ which can be employed for ‘good’ ends is 
fraught with hideous danger. Who is to decide what is a ‘good’ end? In spite of the 
confident statements of the beneficial effects of shocks and drugs in changing human 
character and the progress that is possible through the right exercise of psychological 
pressures, we wonder how easily the psychiatrist’s patient may just become his victim. 
Is man merely a feeble reason and consciousness at the mercy of a disordered neural 
system, or is there something in man deeper than both reason and neural system? 
The author has omitted any such consideration, we hope in the interests of simplicity 
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is | of exposition. If Wesley merely stumbled on a powerful method of character- 
14 changing, which he directed to ‘good’ ends, we are poor indeed. And as a stimulant 
of to thought, we may make a remark, against the modern worship of drugs, shocks, 
SS ‘and psychological compulsion, which will appear to a psychiatrist of the author’s 
ds mind to be utterly irrelevant and vague, namely that when Jesus of Nazareth faced 
se the cross, he refused a drug. Erastus EvANs 
1g 

se Cf 


The Social and Political Influence of Methodism in the Twentieth Century, by Robert 


: Wearmouth. (Epworth Press, 35s.) 
In this volume Dr Wearmouth continues his examination of the impact of Methodism 
t on the social, political and economic life of the community. The book is divided into 


four main sections. After a brief reference to conditions during the later years of the 
previous century, we have a sketch of the varying fortunes of the trade unions in their 
strikes and struggles to attain their ends. The emergence of Labour as a political 
party, its intimate association with Socialism, and the creation of the “Social Welfare 


ec ~_ 
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en 


i State” are described in an interesting way by one who displays an uneasy awareness 
‘ that Utopia cometh not through legislation alone, as when he writes: ‘Social welfare 
. guaranteed by the State is a boon beyond measure, but the millennium has not come. 
€ 


Social evils of another kind are not yet exorcised. Pilfering, stealing, robbery with 
violence, juvenile delinquency have greatly increased. . . . The prisons are pitiably 
1 | overcrowded. . . . In May 1952 their population had reached 24,000 . . . the highest 
since about 1877 . . . other crusades must be undertaken, other standards exalted and 
,  obeyed.’/ In Section Two we come to Methodism. The negotiations culminating in 
t the triple union of 1932 are described in detail. Section Three deals with the Methodist 
influence on the trade unions by way of a series of thumbnail sketches of Methodists 
B who were leaders in the movement. Most of them were men of Northumberland and 
- Durham and connected with the coalmining industry, and many were local preachers. 
They infused such a strong religious element in those early days that the struggles of 
the unions partook of the nature of a religious crusade. About ninety of them are 
introduced to us, and every position they ever held in trade unionism and civic affairs is 
cited. To one to whom most of the names are unfamiliar it is somewhat bewildering, 
but, as Dr Wearmouth is quite at home in their company, we follow his guidance and 
raise our hats respectfully to them. An unusually interesting feature of the book is the 
author’s account of the ‘Labour Churches’ which were established in various industrial 
’ centres during the last years of the previous century. After a measure of popularity, 
they became extinct, largely because they had ‘no solution of the big problems of 
religion’. That the writer is a wholehearted supporter of all that is best in trade 
unionism and Socialism is beyond doubt, and therefore his closing words are the more 
significant. He has wondered whether, in her proclamation of “The Social Gospel’, 
Methodism has lost something of her old fervour for the salvation of the individual, 
and concludes: “The past [Methodism’s] is to be praised, but has the hour come for 
the renewal of the passion to proclaim the gospel of repentance, whereby the fruits of 
the flesh lose their lure and the fruits of the Spirit flourish in the minds and hearts 
of men?’ The book as a whole is a mine of information. One gathers that to the author 
it was a labour of love. W. L. Doucuty 
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Revivalism and Social Reform in Mid-nineteenth Century America, by Timothy L. 
Smith. (Abingdon Press, via Epworth Bookshop, $4.) 

Mass movements of evangelism seem to have been characteristic of the American 

scene ever since the frontier days, and it has usually been assumed that they were 

merely emotional outbursts concerned only with the salvation of sinners and the 
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perfecting of the saints. Dr Smith has made a thorough and well-documented investi- 
gation of these movements in America between the years 1840 and 1865, and has 
some rather unexpected results to show. It is true that, for instance, the movement 
for ‘entire sanctification’ associated chiefly with the name of C. G. Finney of Oberlin 
had its other-worldly side, but Dr Smith shows that it also resulted in the development 
of a strong social conscience which in a later generation tackled the evils of slavery, 
poverty, and greed. This was just one of scores of movements of the spirit at this 
time. The truth was that the earlier Calvinism was clearly inadequate to meet the 
intense spiritual needs of these strenuous years and even those churches most attached 
to their Calvinistic origins felt the new wind of revivalism sweeping through them. 
Every denomination was affected, from the Unitarians to the Presbyterians, and these 
movements did much to bring the churches together. All this was well worth telling, 
and Dr Smith is to be congratulated on a job well done. A. Victor Murray 


Personality and Religion, by Paul E. Johnson. (Abingdon Press, via Epworth Book- 
shop, $4.50.) 
The author of this interesting and provocative book is Professor of the Psychology of 
Religion at Boston University School of Theology. He deals here with the perpetual 
problem of the relation of the individual self to the group, and his method is to give 
the life-history of four people in considerable detail and to discuss the way in which 
each of them dealt with this personal problem. His thesis is that the personal dilemma 
is solved by the individual finding his place in a loving community, but in at least one 
of the cases this is not at all obvious. No one of the four is really what might be called 
normal, and Dr Johnson seems to follow the common Freudian practice of using the 
abnormal to define the normal instead of the other way round. Christianity, of course, 
comes in, but not in a very recognizable form. For instance, to affirm that the story of 
the prodigal son, the Oedipus story, and the Osiris myth have all the same ‘central 
theme’ shows only too clearly the pit into which it is easy to fall when texts are used 
without contexts. There are but three passing references to Jung, and his principle of 
compensation is dismissed in a sentence. Freud, however, dominates the whole book, 
and it is not until we are nearly at the end that we have any serious attempt at criticism. 
It is also rather odd that a Boston professor writing on such a subject as this should 
have no reference to the great name in Boston a generation ago, Albert C. Knudson. 
A. Victor Murray 
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From My New Shelf 


By R. NEWTON FLEW 


John Scott Lidgett: A Symposium, edited by R. E. Davis (Epworth Press, 21s.). 
Seven writers have joined in attempting to describe the work of Dr Lidgett. It is 
impossible to say, “This article is better than that.’ All have produced an eminently 
readable book. Dr Eric Baker writes on “The Methodist’ and shows how theological 
interest was pre-eminent with Lidgett. He saw every task as part of the proclamation 
of the Christian faith, particularly in its relation to practical life. This article is a 
well-balanced survey of his life in our own communion. Dr Lofthouse has had all 
the advantages of an eyewitness and participator in the early work of the Bermondsey 
Settlement. His article is full of insight. He sees that uppermost in Lidgett’s character 
was a certain shyness. This issued at times in brusqueness of speech (especially when 
he was presiding over a Methodist Synod), but more often in a surprising humility. 
‘Without the winning charm of Canon Barnett . . . he made and left his mark every- 
where.’ In later years, he surprised his friends by his appreciation of beauty and his 
observation of every detail in his surroundings. He delighted them by the unfailing 
gaiety and boyishness of his manner, his skill in talking to boys and girls, and his 
power of treating every person with whom he spoke as demanding his whole attention. 
Dr Waterhouse (Chapter 5) gives us twenty-four sparkling pages of inside information 
about Lidgett’s work on the L.C.C. and in the University of London, culminating in 
his Vice-Chancellorship. Dr Pritchard has contributed the longest article in the book— 
‘The Educationalist.’ This covers the influence of his grandfather, John Scott, upon 
his life; his membership of the Committee which in 1883 founded the new University 
College in Cardiff; his call at Cambridge to spend his life among the unprivileged; 
and the whole course of the education controversy from 1896 to 1944. With my father 
I was at the mass meeting in St James’s Hall. We heard the speeches of John Clifford, 
the leader-to-be of the Passive Resisters, and the more balanced but the equally 
sincere speech of Hugh Price Hughes. Lidgett took the side of Hughes, and what that 
meant is explained with lucidity and sympathy by Dr Pritchard. The two theological 
contributions to the symposium are “The Biblical Theologian’, by E. Gordon Rupp, 
and ‘The Ecumenical Statesman’, by R. E. Davies. The first contains a needed and 
balanced corrective to some exaggerated estimates of Lidgett as a theologian. But in 
his own epoch he was admired and praised even in the Church of Rome. In 1915 the 
Abbé Riviére, the author of the chief book on the Atonement in Roman Catholic 
theology, wrote an article in a quarterly review on “The Atonement in Modern 
Protestant Orthodoxy’. One by one he tested them, judiciously and gently. Bushnell, 
Macleod Campbell, Jowett, Dale, all lacked the flavour of Catholicity—all save one, 
and that was Lidgett’s Fernley Lecture, The Spiritual Principle of the Atonement! He 
had kept the best wine till the end. ‘A grandeur of utterance’ ; ‘fine penetration’ ; ‘this 
beautiful volume’; the doctrine approaches closely to the richness of the teaching of 
Mother Church’. Lidgett was delighted to read my notes. But, alas, he lost them! 
If an editor is wanted for a symposium such as this, the obvious choice is Rupert 
Davies, as I know from happy experience of working with him. His skill is evident 
both at the beginning and till the end. My only hesitation is the choice of the word 
‘ecumenical’, though I can’t suggest a better word as the title of this chapter. Perhaps 
“The Evangelical Catholic’ describes him best. He had little contact with the Greek 
Orthodox Church, and Dr Rupp has noted (p.104) his difficulty in distinguishing 
between Lutheran and Reformed. But his favourite phrase was ‘evangelical catholicity’, 
and the debt which some of us owe to him for broadening the Methodist horizon is 
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sketched in the brilliant pages of Professor Gordon Rupp, as his statesmanlike qualities 
are brought out by Mr Rupert Davis. I am one of those who regard him as the 
greatest in our communion since John Wesley, because he piloted us through the first 
fifty years of this century, and because of his achievement in proving that the doctrine 
of the Fatherhood of God could be applied to all the various realms of modern life, 


Biblical Interpretation: The Old Difficulties and the New Opportunities, by E. C. 
Blackman (Independent Press, 12s. 6d.). This volume of 200 pages is a fine product 
of Congregationalist scholarship, and deserves to be widely circulated. Its aim is to 
serve the cause of true exposition. Like Father Hebert’s latest book, it speaks to our 
time, though it is not addressed to ‘conservative evangelicals’. After an introductory 
survey of the situation of modern Biblical scholarship, Mr Blackman defines revelation 
carefully in simple sentences: ‘He steps out of the silence, and out of the shadows which 
hide Him, and reveals Himself to men. . . . He does not wait for men to seek Him, 
or to cry to Him, but Himself takes the initiative and makes Himself known.’ Follow- 
ing a carefully argued chapter on ‘Authority’ comes the most valuable section of the 
book, on the history of exegesis, and ‘The Present Task in Biblical Exposition’. The 
final pages summarize the results of the argument, and contain four questions which 
are useful guides for Bible readers: (1) What does a passage teach about God? (2) 
About man? (3) About the ‘world,’ the whole of mankind. (4) About the Church, 
the redeemed society? Methodists will welcome the reference to Watts and Charles 
Wesley for their legitimate Christianizing of the Psalms (pp.196-8). Those of us who 
still think that the nineteenth century and the first decade of the twentieth has some- 
thing to say to us will welcome the numerous references to Fairbairn, F. W. Farrar, 
and Harnack, and the way in which some much-extolled modern writers are gently 
put in their proper place. There is real learning behind this book. 


Spiritual and Anabaptist Writers (Library of Christian Classics, Vol. XXV) 
documents illustrative of the Radical Reformation, edited by G. H. Williams; and 
Evangelical Catholicism as represented by Juan de Valdés, edited by A. M. Mergal 
(S.C.M., 30s.). This volume contains selections from sixteenth-century writers who 
are on the ‘left wing’ of the Reformation movement. It is gradually becoming clear 
that the ‘Radical Reformation’ is as distinctive as Lutheranism, Calvinism, and 
Anglicanism. This fourth group includes Anabaptists, Spiritualists (of the type por- 
trayed in Rufus Jones’s well-known book, Spiritual Reformers, 1914) and Evangelical 
Catholics. (1) Professor Williams of Harvard is responsible for the selections from the 
Anabaptists and the Spiritualists; and (2) Professor Mergal of the Evangelical Seminary 
of Puerto Rico introduces us to Juan de Valdés, a most attractive figure, as representa- 
tive of the ‘Evangelical Catholics.’ (1) Denck, Miintzer, Grebel, Blaurock, and Hub- 
maier are more or less familiar names. Hans Denck has a chapter in Rufus Jones’s 
book, and was even promoted to the dignity of a monograph in 1927 (Hans Denck, by 
Alfred Coutts). But I doubt whether English students of Reformation history have 
ever yet had the chance of reading extracts from their letters or treatises. Now they 
are more fortunate. The most moving pages in the book will be found in the trial and 
martyrdom of Michael Sattler at Rottenburg in 1527. Professor Williams says this 
‘is doubly noteworthy, at once as a sampling from a stirring martyrology, and as a 
document in its own right, illustrative of the martyr-theology which sustained the 
whole Anabaptist movement.’ (2) Professor Mergal calls Juan de Valdés the greatest 
of the Spanish Reformers, and the extracts given for the first time in this book to the 
English reader go far to justify the claim. But it is greatness after the Erasmus pattern, 
added to a deep piety and charm, transforming all his utterances. The most welcome 
section of this book will be the dialogue on Christian Perfection. The full title of this 
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is: “The Christian Alphabet, which teaches the True Way to acquire the Light of 
the Holy Spirit.” But when any one has read those thirty-seven pages he will turn 
back to read the ‘Dialogue on Christian Doctrine”’ and the rest of the selections from 


his writings. 


Faithful Sayings, a Selection of Sermons, by C. R. B. Shapland; edited by J. Y. 
Muckle (Epworth Press, 8s. 6d.). There are two kinds of simplicity—one is born of 
ignorance, and the other of genuine learning. These sermons by a man whose studies 
in fourth-century doctrine I had the privilege of guiding, are as clear and simple as 
gospel preaching ought always to be. But they come from the mind of a classical 
scholar, who might have been the foremost expert in patristic studies produced by 
our Methodism. It is good to read the tender and affectionate memoir which his 
friend has prepared. One example only! With exquisite taste, Mr Muckle has chosen 
for the end of the book a sermon on Peter (Luke 22,,), on ‘the love that will not let 
us go’; and the last sentences are a vignette of the dawn of the new day for Peter. But 
you must read them for yourself. Like every paragraph in these sermons, their 
strength can only be felt by reading them in their context. 


The Life of Saint Teresa: a New Translation, by J. M. Cohen (Penguin Classics, 
3s. 6d.). “The autobiography of Santa Teresa is the story of a most remarkable 
woman’s entry into the religious life, and at the same time a literary masterpiece— 
after Don Quixote the most widely read prose classic of Spain.’ This double verdict 
comes as a shock to many English readers, no doubt. The ‘Introduction’ of which 
this is the first sentence, is invaluable. The eulogy of Teresa by Alexander Whyte 
should be coupled with it, in order that the Protestant novice in the study of Teresa 
may be happy and at ease. I wonder if the sentence of Mr Cohen, “Teresa was a 
woman of little reading’, is not misleading’ (p.11). She was deeply distressed, she tells 
us (p.186), by the decree of the Grand Inquisitor in 1559, by which ‘a number of 
Spanish books were taken away from us, and we were told not to read them. Since 
that time I have only had them in Latin.’ She could not read Latin. But there are 
numerous allusions to books in the period before that date, and her insistence on the 
advantage of learned ‘directors’ did not cease. Teresa is outstanding in the history of 
Christian spirituality in her stress on the humanity of our Lord. In this she had been 
anticipated by Luther, though she did not know it. 


The Prayers of Kierkegaard, with a New Interpretation of this Life and Thought, by 
P. D. Lefevre (University of Chicago Press, through C.U.P., 27s. 6d.). Walter Lowrie, 
the well-known translator and biographer of Kierkegaard, has greeted this volume as the 
best book on him in any language. I can go with him all the way, so far as my much 
more slender knowledge goes. Professor Lefevre has divided this book into two parts, 
both of them indispensable for the penetration of the mystery of Kierkegaard. The 
first part (pp.5-99) is wholly composed of the prayers; the second is ‘a new interpreta- 
tion of his life and thought’. The editor has been guided by Kierkegaard’s own prin- 
ciple that ‘Christian (or true) piety emerges from a sense of one’s own unworthiness 
and of the greatness of God; that it moves in tension to an understanding of God’s 
love; and then, if at all, to special petitions.’ This method, so simple and yet so 
searching, is the key to unlock the mystery of his writings. The second part contains 
four chapters (pp.125-226), the first on his life, the second on his basic themes, a third 
entitled “Toward the Christian Life’, and the final chapter on Kierkegaard as a ‘Man 
of Prayer’. We are admitted into the inner shrine, and are privileged to witness the 
wrestlings, the intense otherworldliness, the adoring submission to the sufferings 
which he must undergo. But I think we must still acquiesce in von Hiigel’s verdict: 
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‘Christ’s self-renunciation is here, but not His expansive tenderness.’ Nevertheless, 
for the understanding of Kierkegaard, this is an indispensable book. 


The Path to Perfection, by W. E. Sangster (Epworth Press, 16s.). This book was 
originally published in 1943, and rapidly ran through four editions. It is not customary 
to give a detailed review when a book is reprinted, and I must only point out two unusual 
features. First, it has been taken over from another publisher under whose auspices it 
has been an outstanding success. Second, it has achieved that success even in wartime, 
in spite of the deeply-rooted British prejudice against books which have ‘Perfection’ 
in their title. Being completely emancipated from that prejudice, I welcome this 
chance of saying that this book is the best modern exposition of the Methodist doctrine. 
Dr Sangster restates our doctrine in the light of modern scholarship. I had no chance 
of saying this in 1943, and delight to pay this tribute to a book which was written in 
a Westminster air-raid shelter when the bombs might be coming. 


God’s Way with Man, by Roger Hazelton (Abingdon Press, via Epworth Bookshop). 
This book is exactly described by its sub-title, ‘Variations on the theme of Providence’. 
In 202 pages he deals with the doubts, misgivings, and sufferings of ordinary Christians. 
‘Providence is the homeliest of all our Christian doctrines’, he says. But he knows, 
and reasons with, the influential thinkers of our time. One example only can be 
given. In his chapter on ‘Faith and the Tragic’ he conducts ‘a running conversation’ 
with the philosopher of Basel, Karl Jaspers. Granting all he can to the philosopher, 
he shows how in Jaspers’ view there is not the slightest hint that God acts through 
the cross to reconcile men to Himself. There is no hint that Jesus bore the Cross in 
obedience to God’s holy will, ‘Jaspers refuses the providential in order to affirm the 
tragic; but we Christians do not refuse the tragic for the sake of believing in the 
providential’. Students of theology will profit richly by this book. 


Letters to the Seven Churches, by W. Barclay (S.C.M. Press, 8s. 6d.). This is a book 
which I can unreservedly recommend to all makers of sermons and all leaders of 
Bible classes. Add to these the host of those who have been baffled by the Book of 
Revelation, and yet want to begin again. Mr Barclay has the gift of writing as though 
he were a contemporary of the Church members in the first century. Indeed, when 
he is writing about the seven cities, he is more interesting than many a modern guide- 
book. 


God the Holy Father, by P. 'T. Forsyth (Independent Press, 9s. 6d.). This book is a 
reprint of three books by the great theologian. Originally they were issued under the 
titles, The Holy Father and the Living Christ, Christian Perfection, and The Taste of Death 
and the Life of Grace. All were published before his longer books were written. But 
someone had an inspiration. A very slight rearrangement would make them a system 
of theology in small compass. His daughter, Mrs Andrews, gratefully adopted the 
suggestion. So the reader is enriched by his knowledge that he is dealing with one of 
the foremost minds of the twentieth century, who has still the power to illuminate 
the greatest of all subjects. 


Dynamics of Faith, by Paul Tillich (Allen & Unwin, 9s. 6d.). ‘Faith, the state of 
being ultimately concerned’. The famous Harvard Professor begins with that defini- 
tion, and when he is near the end of his argument he says: “The immediate expression 
of love is action. Theologians have discussed the question of how faith can result in 
action. The answer is: because it implies love and because the expression of love is 
action. The mediating link between faith and works is love.’ The ‘Symbols of Faith’ 
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are examined; then follow sections, the Types of Faith, the Truth of Faith, the Life 
of Faith. There is carefulness of definition evident on every page, and two or three or 
more readings will be necessary for most readers. But they ought to be warned that 
the Christian faith as real ultimacy is dismissed. ‘Faith in Providence as God’s doing 
something’ becomes ‘pre-scientific Incarnation, Atonement, Resurrection, become 
unhistorical as factual events’. So Nels Ferré concludes in a drastic criticism of this 
in Theology To-Day. “The criterion of faith contains a ““No”—it does not accept any 
truth of faith as ultimate except the one that no man possesses it’ (p.98). This ‘No’ 
has never been a Protestant principle, as the author affirms. 


Any Other Business, by C. F. Walpole (Epworth Press, 5s.). Not many of us come 
to church membership through the loan of a cricket bat, but Cecil Walpole was one. 
The Sunday School whose team he joined had that great Methodist layman Henry 
Bisseker for Superintendent. ‘He invited me to his home, passed on to me copies of 
the London Quarterly Review and Hibbert Journal, which I read with avidity; he showed 
me how Christianity could have its rightful impact on every interest and duty in life.’ 
This book is alive all the time. Whether as a young circuit minister in Holsworthy, or 
as Secretary to the Charing Cross Hospital, or on the staff of the N.C.H.C. (since 1930), 
he has known the truth of the title of the book which influenced him in his youth, 
Rendel Harris’, The Guiding Hand of God. 


Free Will; Responsibility, and Grace, by P. A. Bertocci (Abingdon Press, via Epworth 
Bookshop, $2). This contains four lectures delivered by the Borden P. Bowne 
Professor of Philosophy at Boston University, at an ecumenical conference on religion 
in higher education at Montreat, North Carolina. The richest of these expositions is 
the last, “The Grace of God as discovered through Freedom’. Professor Bertocci uses 
(pp.107-8) an illustration of a modern prodigal son who has chosen the path of self- 
love and developed habits of mind which will have to be extirpated when he decides: 
‘I will arise and go to my father.’ “The grace of God does not annul the will, as 
agency.’ But the prodigal can be set free from the enslavement of the mind. God uses 
human agencies in his work of deliverance. He will use them to point to some unselfish 
pathway, some absorbing purpose of which the penitent has never thought before. 
It is a pleasure to read a Boston philosopher who is not ashamed to use the parable 
of the son who was lost. There are so many lost sons. 


Bombs and Bishops, by G. F. Macleod (Iona Community Publishing Department, 
1s.). This is the Address delivered on May 29th, 1957, as Moderator of the Church 
of Scotland. The motto was: patience about bishops, impatience about bombs. The 
story of the whipper-snapper Captain, the General, and the dead-tired Leading 
Aircraftsman in the crowded railway compartment is pure gold. But if you want to 
know the facts about hydrogen bombs, they are appended to the Moderator’s Address, 
and take up almost the same space (ten pages). And the facts are related by Dr 
Schweitzer of Lamberene. 


What is the Iona Community?, by 'T. Ralph Morton (Iona Publishing Department, 
2s. 6d.). In this booklet of thirty-five pages the author, formerly a minister at Cam- 
bridge, and now a Deputy Leader of the Community, tells the story of this daring 
adventure. Its birthplace was Govan in the hungry thirties. Why Iona? Because there 
was a work to be done there; because of the place of Iona in the history of Scotland; 
because it was fairly inaccessible and offered few distractions. But no minister should 
be uninformed about this romantic story and the leader of it, George Macleod. 








NOTABLE ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS 


The Christian Quarterly, Summer, 1957. 

John Wyclif, by Charles R. Gresham. 

The Return to the Bible in Higher Education, by James D. Murch. 
Novum Testamentum, October, 1956. 

Das Logion Mark x.ii im Neuen Testament, by G. Delling. 
Interpretation, July 1957. 

The Call of Isaiah, by J. P. Love. 
Saturn, March-April 1957. 

The Whole Truth, Nothing but the Truth, by L. Martin-Chauffier. 

Gomulka’s Poland: Theory and Reality, by K. A. Jelenski. 
Studies in Philology, April 1957. 

Milton’s ‘In Quintum Novembis’. An Epic foreshadowing by M. Cheek. 
The Yale Review, Spring, 1957. 

Britain after Churchill, by D. L. Macfarlane. 
The Yale Review, Summer, 1957. 

Milton and the Cult of Conformity, by J. H. Summers. 
Theology To-Day, July, 1957. 

Deeper Levels of Christian Ethics, by Donald Walhout. 

The Meaning of Work, by Otto A. Piper. 

Symposium on Racial Segregation, by various authors. 

Review of Tillich’s “The Dynamics of Faith’, by Nels Ferré. 

Review of John L. Peter’s ‘Christian Perfection and American Methodism, by C. Michalson, 
Hibbert Fournal, April, 1957. 

Lines of Approach to a Trinitarian Ontology, by J. E. Davey. 

The Blessed Trinity, by R. Nicol Cross. 

The Messianic Secret in Mark, by Vincent Taylor. 

Varieties of Belief in Reincarnation, by E. G. Parrinder. 





The Editor is always pleased to consider articles, or suggestions for articles, 
for the LONDON QUARTERLY & Hovsorn Review. Typescripts should not nor- 
mally exceed 2,500 words in length, and a stamped addressed envelope should 
also be enclosed. 








